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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
The terrible fate of Bridget Cleary at the hands of her own 
people has once more brought into prominence what was 
supposed to be ‘tan extinct Satan,” the belief in witch- 
crait. 
the Irish peasantry that we find it mentioned as a matter 


It is still so common among the more ignorant of 
of congratulation that the murderers of the unhappy woman 
It should not 


be forgotten, however, that they are not more than 


receive no sympathy from the populace.” 
century or so behind ourselves as regards this superstition. 
At one the judges of the land sincerely believed 
Hale, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
trial of two is recorded 


follows: ‘I 


tine 
Matthew 
is, at the 


la jury 


‘witches ” 
will 
doing I should wrong 
other this | will 

wo things to inquire after ; 

se children bewitched * 


mers at the bar were guilty 


not repe if 


Only 


wert 

two pris 
ive such creatures as witches I make no 
tirst, have affirmed so 
all nations hath provided 


of their 


the Scriptures 
argument 
of- such a © hath been the 

this that Act of 

nt which hath provided punishments proportion- 

to the quality of the offence. I 
ine the 
you in this weighty case, 


inst such persons, which is an 


ime; and such 


kingdom, as appears by 
entreat \ 


, strictly to exam evidence which has | 


and I earnestly 
i Heaven to direct 
the 
an abomination 
ol 

were condemned 


you to 
and t 
unto th 
‘culty again 
id they to death aci 
ched children, told, 


ir speech and their senses and slept well that 


\ rdict. LF 


iree “1 


or to condemn innocent 


ruilty go both 


The jury returned a verdict 


we ure 


1M 
t] inhappy women were pressed to confess 
itted they refused to do so, tlirming 
Before a 

it is true at a later time 
offen 
l ution swore that 
isked her, ** Can you 

Well, the 
against flyin 


y to find her 


constancy.’ mo! 


the 


mary Was more 


prose 


TIS¢ 


ner, 


law 


FuLity ¢ 


ild 1 


own 


confession, 


Fashion, alway uggline to b 


like a 


atte! 


original, is 
il upon the stag 
something we 


The « 


ree FLLIS€ 
Worth 


is to-day 


even 
ni plaint 
their 


they | ty 


ish by 


attire the 
side their 
t ustcoats 
their knickerbockers, may have 
Their mothe 
s so in our day,” 


hundred 


their jackets and their y 
their brothers. 
‘Girls did not di 

lid a 


1796 


years ago, 


ule 

it he would cut off th 
public in it 
the fashion. 


ircastic reference 1s m 
i bet th 


male cre 


a third-rate 
to their 
real 


is of 
who trust 
possesses 
There was one 
iste! 
perfectly 
ve a boy, no doubt 


ifter a cab 


but, as his n 


know 


running 
* He 
ite, “J 
father, one of 


uz. Here the dog 


would not 
don’t know 
those 


showed his teet] 
after 


endly relations with 


l with the 
nd went to sl f p 


S ibseq us nt 


eps 


itural 


way he seems to 


sement in inVy amount of two- 
Kaster holidays were 

should pass then country. 

g il appreciated than by th youth of 

London Du tly thi (i was pronot t] ira 
h his frends. As 


A bear-leader, the 


ipproa hing 
in the 


ous 
animal woke up and “left the court wit 
bad 


witnesses. 


a rule, animals are 
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other day, was charged with obstructing a thoroughfare 
with his hairy fricnd. To prove the quietness of the 
latter's disposition he waved his cap in front of him, 
whereupon with an angry snort the creature tore it with 
his claws into a hundred pieces. Dull 
animal almost always is, it has given occasion for one of 
our wittiest riddles: ‘‘ When may you spell * beer’ with an 
«* When it is your own Bruin’.” 


and morose as this 


In the higher courts of law animals seldom make 
their appearance nowadays unless to be turned out by the 
But in old times they often 


if an animal killed anybody, and it was proved 


officials. figured in the dock. 
In Franice 
that 
were both hanged together. 
iecidentally killed a child was solemnly tried in court 
condemned to death, and there a1 -hooks, 

told of the modes of procedure against 
flies leeches the 
ippointing counsel for defending them.’ One would think 
that briefless could not very 
thankful for having this dutythrust upon them. In 1584 the 
heavy rains brought out a vast number of caterpillars, * The 
walls, windows, and chimneys,” writes Mr. Croake James 
‘were covered with them. The Grand Vicar of Valence cited 
he appointed a proctor to defend 


his master knew him to be viciously disposed, they 


In Burgundy a pig that even 
ind 
seven law we ure 
treating propet 


locusts eels, and and mode of 


rats, 


even barristers have been 


the caterpillars before him ; 
them. 
them to quit the diocese. 


was solemnly argued, and he sentenced 


But the y did not obe V. 


The cause 
It was 
discussed whether to proceed against these creatures by 
anathema and imprecation, or, as it was expressed, by 
malediction and excommunication. 


two 


But two priests and 
theologians, having the 
opinions of the Grand Vicar, so that afterwards nothing 


been consulted, changed 
was made use of but adjuration, prayers, and sprinkhng 
holy water. The life of caterpillars is short, and these 
ceremonies, having continued several months, received the 


credit of having miraculously exterminated them.” 


The famous French lawyer Chasseneuz first established 
his reputation by defending rats—not political, but real 
ones—iIn that had 
the diocese of Autun. These 
at the first but their ggested that 
proper notices had been served st them. Chis 
was done in every parish, and still they did not come; 
whereupon their counsel suggested that it was from 
of the rats from whom they were entitled to protection to 
and from the Court. As this guarantee could not be giy 
th rhe most fai of 
iniinal criminal was, perhaps, the gardener’s ass at Nismes 
Languedoc, being thirsty, strolled 
and drank the holy water. It was tried 


issigned to it, the 


against them in 


did not appeal 


been issued 


il proce ss 


wily animals 


ulvocate su 


citation, 
not again 


lear 


prosecution fell through. 10US Cust in 


i church 
ind 


+ 


was too 


in which into 
for sacrileg 
though counsel was evidence 


nd the 


tlige dl 


poor creature was found guilty, sentenced 


ind afterwards burnt, and the gardener 1 


of the trial. 


interesting article in the current Author 
lady 
In one \ of her dogmas she 
ible. ‘** The distinctive 
are lost 

authors who are willing t 
American 


an 


There is 


that veteran letters —if a um be a veteran 
Charlotte Yonge. 
to be 


characteristics of out 


unreason 
periodicals 
obtaining the services of 


ill each. | 


write fo 


SseelNns 
and b liev may 


some 


Tol 


writer to nothing else l it is 


since the old sense that it is honourable to 
has 
that readers might well complain, under such circumstances, 
that then 
author is 


irrangement 


wise 
write for one firm alon died away It appears to me 
is too much partridge in 
Moreover, if an 
prolific, there would very soon be no room for him in the 
Again, Miss Yonge 


laying contributions on the bed 


there INULAZINES 5 


toujours perdriz, tolerably 
only channel he was allowed to use. 
objects to what she calls * 
of 
to their overstepping the limits of the yearly volume, * 


Procrustes’’: in other words, to there being objections 
so 
that the story always shows symptoms of winding up in 
Nov sure that the hero and 
be married or defunct in December.”’ The latter end 
squeezed together, 


“anber, and we aré heroine will 
she 
complains, is always evidently o 
It is hardly to be expected that the public who 
are not already subscribers to a magazine will begin to do 
the fifty- 


f 


cut down. 
commences with 
t and fifty-second ch ipters of a ste the beginning of 
which the y have not read. The remedy for this is the 
hands of the authors themselves. If of, + at 
present, engaging themselves 
thead, would be so 
it began to appear in print, they would be able to calculat: 
its extent and divide it in the proper proportions. Whiat 
scarcely likes to hint at, there is also the risk of the 
still unfinished, which, ha 
still harde1 the magazin 
mentioning this, as it has 
ilready in the of Dickens, Thackeray 
uid Wilkie Collins (whose incompleted ‘serial 
finished by Walter LB 
ill 


from month to month. 


so when the January number 


ry 


instead 
to write three or four 


years 


they good as to finish their novel before 


dyin r serial is 
it may ‘ emselves, is on 
I have les 

happened 
Mrs. Gaskell, 


for this Journal wa 


in actu 


delicacy 


case 


sant is, indeed 


sooner or later, it must happen to writers who write 


from hand to mouth that 
lifficulty 
numbers 


ot a 
ni nthly 


There is a statement by Forste1 


Dickens 


ipplication to this 


experienced in his earliei 


which has 
number to stand in the place of the whole book. 


DY 
supposing the monthly 


I could 


an 
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not write till three o'clock,” wrote Dickens, describing the 
close of a number of ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘‘ and have yet 
five slips to finish, and don’t know what to put into them, 
for I have reached the point I meant to leave off with.” 
But this difficulty experience soon surmounted, ‘and in 
future works,” Forster, ‘‘with such marvellous 
nicety could he do always what he planned, strictly within 
the space available, that only one other instance [of the 
difficulty] is remembered by me.” What Dickens had to 
lo twelve times at least in every work an ordinary novelist 


says 


can surely effect once, Even Dickens, however, in his later 
works was always two or three numbers in advance, whereas 
some of our modern novelists run things very much finer. 

with the object ot proving 
of the 


divorces granted in other countries for the last ten years. 


The Foreign Office, perhaps 


what a virtuous race we are, has made a return 
Of course, there are ill-assorted unions of which the public 


never hears, but it is satisfactory to learn that in England 
only one marriage in four hundred turns out such a total 
failure as to demand a We have five 
hundred of these while France has eleven 
many. do credit to the French 
blindfold, the 

of another 
choose to tell 


accustomed 


divorce. almost 


per anuum, 
This 


of marrying, as it 


times as does not 


iwstem were, young 


nothing one than 


and 


people knowing 
thei 


Among 


ore 
them. 
to 


parents guardians 
the 
a staid and easily contented race, the average, 
to The champi m State for 


divorces in America is Massachusetts, where one marriage 


Germans, whom one is 
consider 
strange say, is even higher. 
In England, at all 
of total 


about 


is dissolved out of every twenty-two. 
the 
fuss 


it is curious to contrast small number 
failures the that is 
If one were so foolish as to judge from the attacks 
Woman and the New 
would think it 
separation, 


events 
matrimonial with made 
them. 
on marriage made by the New 
Literature and the New Drama, one 
only a sort of tedious introduction to 
quarter per cent., which is all our divorces come to, would 
not be thought a high rate upon the Stock Exchange. 

the of a convicted 
said against him than 


** Note” soi 


a prison-¢ ell in 


It is sad 
crininal there 
stuted in his 
extracted from the 


to reflect that 
is often more to be 


in 


Cust 


In a recent lines 
wall of 
written and purporting to have been composed 
inmate. It that 
forger, what not —was 
tells that 


from an epitaph in the churchyard of 


indictment. 

ute 
its 

urdere1 


wert cOW 
by 
this miscré int I 


how appear 


or also a plagiarist. \ corre- 
prison poem” was borrowed 
Buckland 
chorum, in Devonshire, and, as is usual, not improved by 
the theft 


Farewell, 


spondent his ** 


] lie 


Mono- 


vain world, I’ve seen enough of thee, 
And am careless what thou say’st of me 
Thy smiles I court not, nor frowns I tear, 
My cares are past, my head rests qui 

What thou "st me take care 
And look at enough there 
Whether I stay it matters 
To whom related or by whoin b 
I was—now am not—ask no mor 
‘Tis all I am and all that tho 


how 


thy 


Ili 
to 
net, 


home 


It is vain to hope, I suppose, that publishers will listen 
t» the c f 
of their books, when they have been deaf to so much more 
but it is 


ry of a chronic invalid as to the cutting the leaves 
pos sible that some small 
but the 


should be issued ready 


powerful voices ; surely 
portion of an 
pportioned to ** large-paper copies’ 
For one in health it is a very simple task to 


edition = 6 number now 
for perusal. 
cut a book; but as even the grasshopper is a burthen to 
the aged, so to the sick man the least exertion is freighted 

pain. The reason, I told, 
uncut that the of 
the leaves as parcel-wrappers would be destroyed. It 
is not a to take of the 


of one’s literary venture thus to anticipate the time 


real 
otherw ise 


with distress and am 


iy books are is use 


very sunguine view SUCCESS 


when one’s printed thoughts shall enshrine inferior 


** Dosset” or wedges of cheap cheese; there is a degra- 
dation about it which the poet evidently could not face 
when, modestly depreciating his own wares, he speaks of 
their “ lining a box ’’—a purpose, it is true, for which they 
would be equally unsuited if their leaves were cut, but to 
No; think with 
equ inimity of their ‘‘ serving to curl a maiden’s locks,” but 
Yet 
to such base uses many a work, intended by its author 
the fate of all ‘ re- 
as the unsold copies of an edition are called 


which they are seldom put. one can 


not of their association with brown paper and string. 


to be epoch-making, has come. It is 
mainders” and 


is one of the saddest examples of the vanity of literary life. 


When he goes 
paper-cutter with him, but all of us are not prudent. Many 
1 time have I cut a newspaper open with the of 
iny umbrella. Proprietors of journals whose boast is to 
elevate their fellow-creatures should to 
extremities —I leave out of the question the profanity too 
often evoked by the difficulty of opening the infernal thing 


i railway journey a prudent man takes a 
ferrule 


not drive us such 


at all, with the wind dallying with its folds, and carrying it 
As to books, I 


have seen a young lady cutting the pages of one with her 


into the faces of one’s fellow-passengers. 


gloved fingers; and, when her mother reproached her with 
poiling it, heard her reply: ‘Oh, it’s only a library 
book !” for Mr. Mudie, though I think he 
ought to have avoided this shocking scene by causing the 
operation in question to be performed at home. 


I Was sorry 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE EASTER VOLUNTEER MANGUVRES. 


The 


and 


Master military mana@uvres of the Metropolitan 
Ifome District Volunteers took place at Windsor, at 
Brizhton, at Canterbury, at Dover, at Sheerness and Chat- 


ham, and at Caterham, besides an assembly of the Volunteer 


Medical Staff Corps at Netley, Southampton Water. In 
Windsor Park on Easter Monday four thousand men, 
under the command of Colonel Gascoigne, were reviewed 
by Prince Christian; the Duke of Connaught, Princess 
The 


corps here assembled were the Hon. Artillery Company, 


Christian, and Prince Christian Victor were present. 


West London and Inns of Court, Queen’s Westminster, 
Artists, London Scottish, Civil Service, South Middlesex, 
West Middlesex 


inspected and marched past. 


and Harrow, and Cyclists, who were 
At Brighton field mancuvres 
were performed; or rather on the hills, Stanmer Down 


and Falmer Down, and towards Ditchling Beacon, with 
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Colonel Barrington Campbell, ist Scots Guards ; the Londen 
Scottish and Civil Service Corps did some smart fighting. 
The battle of Plumpton Plain, between Brighton and Lewes, 
was a very pretty spectacle. Colonel Drewitt, Ist Queen’s 
Royal West Surrey Regiment, commanded four battalions 
of red-coated Volunteers, with the 2nd Sussex Artillery, on 
the heights above Falmer, moving to attack Brighton. He 
was opposed by Lord Belhaven, with six Surrey Volunteer 
battalions, detachments of Middlesex Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and the Ist Sussex Artillery Volunteers. 


vigorous conflict, were compelled to retire towards Brighton. 


These, after a 


The whole of both forces, marching thence five miles, were 
reviewed on Brighton racecourse. There were field manceuvres 
of the City of London Volunteer regiments on ground 
about four miles to the east of Canterbury ; and of the West 
London Brigade, under Brigadier-General Trotter and 
Colonel Clarke, at Marden Park, Surrey. The Volunteer 
Engineers, Ist Middlesex and 2nd Tower Hamlets, under 
Colonel Josselyn and Colonel Whetherley, at Upnor, near 
Chatham, witnessed a series of operations conducted by 
Major Main, R.E., in the demolition of earthen and timber 
stockades with gun-cotton and dynamite; they afterwards 
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that she 


claims on 


Wilhelmina, 
interest. 


Queen 
cone iderable 


the position of and all 
represents, with Her 
the royal affections of the Dutch people, as the heiress of 
the House of Nassau, are founded upon personal service. 
more conspicuous and meritorious than any other Line of 
Princes, except those of Brandenburg and Prussia during « 
There is 


no reigning family which can show among its ancestors 


shorter period, has ever rendered to any nation. 


within one hundred years four such men, patriotic states- 
men and heroic champions of freedom and of public rights, 
as the Princes of Orange, ** William the Silent,” Maurice, 
and Frederick Henry, the successful military commanders, 
and William ITL., who became our King; Prince ; 
United Provinces were Stadtholders but not 


four 
who in the 
Kings. England ought also to remember that the achieve - 
ments of the first and of the last Princes, 
the Dutch them, 
contributed greatly to repel from our island shores two of 


named of those 


antl of navy and army formed by 


the most formidable enemies we have ever had—namely, 
Philip If. of Spain and Louis XLV. of France; and that 
neither the victory of Blenheim nor the campaign of 
Waterloo (including the action at Quatre Bras) could have 
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THE 

landed at New- 
had rather 
Hayward’s Heath, 
Saturday. On Easter Sunday, 
hundred Volunteers 
congregation for religious worship in the Pavilion Dome. 


an enemy had 
There 
from 


the strategic idea that 


haven and Lewes. been 


stiff 


on 


occupied 
marching in Sussex, 
the Friday 
at Brighton, 


and 
twelve formed a 
Lord Belhaven, as Brigadier-General, was in command. 
The troops consisted of the West Surrey Brigade, formed 
of the Ist and 2nd and 3rd and 4th Volunteer battalions of 
the Queen’s Regiment, under Colonel Bevington ; and the 
Kast Surrey, under Colonel Villiers, four 
battalions of the East Surrey Regiment, with detachments 
of the Middlesex Yeomanry, the Oxford University 
Volunteers, and the Volunteer battalion of the 
Royal Rifles. At Canterbury was assembled the East 
London Brigade, under command of Colonel Oliphant, who 
There 


comprising 


King’s 


»xecuted a series of practical manceuvres. was 
church parade in the Cathedral. 

The field actions on Easter Monday claim brief separate 
notice. In Windsor Park the troops, joined by the House- 
hold Brigade, the 2nd Life Guards, a squadron of the 8th 
Hussars, some Horse Artillery, and a few mounted infantry 
from Berkshire and from London, were divided and posted 
so as to represent the guard of a retreating army, and the 
advance of one from the south, commanded respectively by 
Lord Dundonald, Colonel of the 2nd Life Guards, and 
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EXPEDITION: THE FORT OF MASTUJ, IN THE CHITRAL 
performed the attack and defence of the Tower Hill Redoubt. 
Colonel Todd, Commandant of the Royal School of Military 


Engineering, acted as umpire. 


THE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
The visit of Queen Wilhelmina and her mother, the Queen 
Dowager and Regent Emma, to her aunt the Duchess of 
Albany, at Claremont, is a family affair, naturally, in 
which the Court of Queen Victoria and the English public 
But it is to be hoped that a 
few years hence, when the young reigning Queen, whose 
fifteenth birthday will be in August, shall have entered 
the social circle of adult personages of her own 
high rank, she may again repeatedly come to 
to be a Windsor, at 
at Balmoral. A royal sovereignty worn in 
girlhood is a political phenomenon which has, in many 


are not directly concerned. 


and 


England, welcome guest at 


Osborne, or 


historical instances, appealed to the spirit of chivalry, as 
well as to that of national loyalty, with a peculiar and 
powerful charm. This was felt, as many of us can attest, 
in our own country when Victoria became Queen, and 
the memory of that popular sentiment was recalled by 
the Jubilee of 1887. Other and motives, both 
those of practical importance to Europ an policy and 


reasons 


those of sympathy derived from old historical associa- 


tions, should incline reflecting Englishmen to regard 
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dispensed with the aid of Dutch valour. When, after the 
fall of Napoleon, the C Vienna though* fit 
to unite Holland and *Kinedom of the 
Netherlands,” which broke asunder at the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830, the Princes of the House of Nassau were 
restored, not as hereditary Stadtholders, but with the title 
by a 


meress of 


Jelgium in a 


of royalty, which now for the first time is borne 
female descendant. Only Louis Buonaparte was ever 
officially styled ‘‘ King of MHolland.” ‘ths 
really includes Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Dutch Brabant, Dutch Flanders, Overyssel, Drenthe, 
Friesland, and Groningen, of the Zuyder Zee, and 
Limburg, to the south, as far up the Maus as Maestricht. 
a Princess of the German reigning 


kingdom 
Gelderland, 


east 


The Queen-mother is 
family of Waldeck and Pyrmont, which was one of the most 
faithful allies of the Dutch Republic two centuries ago. 


SHEEP-SHEARERS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
It is the custom in South American States for parties of 
sheep-shearers to travel from district to district, and the 
route 


Illustration which we give shows a 


The shearers manage in the intervals 


company en 
across the Pampas. 
of hard work to enjoy their journeyings, somewhat after 
In the shearing operations there 
l and skill between 


the fashion of picnics. 
is considerable rivalry as to the spee 
various members of each band. 
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With the exception of mili- 
tary expeditions which have 
been sent to chastise native 
tribes, very few Europeans 
have passed from the Pesh- 
awur Valley over the moun- 
tuinous country to Chitral 
which Sir Robert Low’s 
troops are now fighting their 
way through. This will 
weount for the great dearth 
f pictorial matter relating 
this region. Our com- 
munications with the Chitral 
Valley have been carried on, 
up to the present, by way of 
rit: and about eight ol 
years ago Sir William 
«khart conducted a survey 
expedition by that route into 
the Chitral district. Luckily, 
he had a_ photographer 
with him, and a large 
collection of views was 
nt home. These have 


id no interest attached to 
but owing to the 


is a col- 

large villages, 
about three miles along both sides of the 
I g on the right bank. Here is, no doubt, 
ice of the Mehtar, or ruling prince. The tall 
towers are peculiar to the region; they are built with stone 
ind wood—the latter serving the purpose of binding, and 
plying that lime is scarce. This combination of stone 
! wood is found in various forms of construction in 
ther parts of the Himalayas. Major Biddulph states 
‘half a mile bove the fort is an excellent 
bridge protected by ; me tower at each end.” 
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SAR LASHPUR. 


We are able to give an Illustration of this, but the photo- 
graph does not include both the towers. 
built in the same manner as the bridges in Kashmir, the 
Valley, and all over the 
Curiously enough, this is a primitive form of thi 
principle ; and although Sir John Fowler and Sir Benjamin 
Baker did not model their design for the Forth Bridge from 
those in the extreme East, yet they frankly acknowledge 
these Himalayan bridges as being the early prototype of 
Mastuj, of which we are able to 


Sutlej 


their more modern idea. 


Northern 


This bridge is 


Himalayas. 


cantilever 
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were two to one against 
reached Mastuj: this relieved Captain 
had been closely invested for eighteen days. 
it will be seen from 
rounded by high mountains, which, from their elevation, 
must always have more or less snow upon them. 

For information as to the 
expedition we must refer our readers to the *‘ Home and 


Illustration, is in 


give an Illustration from Sir 
William Lockhart’s photo- 
graphs, appears with the 
same style of walls and 
towers as those in Chitral. 
The valley at Mastuj is de- 
scribed as being for many 
miles with an average of a 
mile or three quarters of a 
mile in breadth. The route 
from Gilgit to Mastuj, along 
which Colonel Kelly, as tele- 
grams inform us, has success- 
fully passed, and is moving to 
the relief of Dr. Robertson 
in Chitral, leads in a westerly 
direction along the Gilgit 
River, then up the Kho Valley 
to the Shandur Pass, which 
is 12,000 ft. above the sea. 
This pass is a plateau about 
five miles in extent, and per- 
fectly level; upon it are two 
small lakes, the larges' being 
about two and a half miles 
long and three quarters of 
a mile across. ‘There is no 
outlet to either of these. <A 
little to the west of the 
plateau is the town of Sai 
Lashpur, from which the pass 
is attimes named. A stream 
calledthe Lashpur flows past, 
and runs down the valley to 
Mastuj. Gasht is on this 
river, where Colonel Kelly 


with his force attacked the enemy, and, although they 
him, he forced a passage, and 


Bretherton, who 
Lashpur, 
a valley, sur- 


recent achievements of the 


on another page. 
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VOLUNTEER MANCEUVRES AT BRIGHTON. 


From Photographs by Messrs. Symmons and Thiele, Chanecry Lane. 


CHURCH PARADE AT THE DOME. TRANSPORT STABLE WORK AT 5.30 A.M 

















PREPARING TO SHIFT QUARTERS. MARCH PAST: TRANSPORT 




















MAROH PAST: MOUNTED RIFLES. MARCH PAST: SUSSEX ARTILLERY. 














CYCLISTS, 4tn EAST SURREY VOLUNTEERS, WAITING FOR RATIONS AFTER THE FIGHT. 
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PERSONAL. 


The announcement of the resignation of Bishop Billing 


was quickly followed by that of the name of his successor. 
Canon 
or £ e 
Forrest 
Browne, of 
St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 
will b 
consecrated 
on Sunday 
next, and 
will at once 
assume the 
‘piscopal 
oversight of 
East Lon- 
don, taking 
the title of 
Lishop ot 
Stepney. 
Whethe1 
there will 
be a new 
bishop for 
North Lon- 
don, taki 


up th , 


(ir ec 


Gt e For 


New Bish po RLS 


title 
remains to be seen—at any rate 
air. Canon Browne, since he 
has identified himself very 
irch in the poorer districts, 
cretary of the London 
‘popular ” preacher, 

itter and kindly in tone. 

wer in Cambridge, and 

r of Archeology for 

ecluse, and he 

n. He was deeply 
movement, and he 

lo il examina 

, and the position 


Bedford, 


is in the 


1893 h I 


nn Home Mission. 


} 


showed 


1 


r haplain to 


Ws may be said t resemble Dr. Temple 

than did his predecessor in the suffragan bishopric. 
ctically no parovhial experience (if we except 

Ashley, which has a popula- 
of view his appointment 


East-End incumbents. 


pl cau 


t he was Rector of 


rian of the naval powers of 
t the Japanese are going to 
s asked by an enterprising 
whether the Japan se navy 

nd whether Japan would 
I East. Evidently the 
rs in the affirmative 


Mah 


between 
that 
J ipanest 


1e4ans 


ai 
ugh another dignitary has 
hat Lord Carrington is Lord 
but the influence 
an be traced in several 
imnberlain’s authority. 
ell Buxton, Bart., to be 
Australia (now so often 
abbreviat 
West- 
ralia i 
further 
evidence .of 
Lord Rose- 


bery’s appre- 


into 


elation Ot 
those who 
favour Fede- 
ration. Sir 


Thomas has 


rrandfath 
‘ 1840 as og I 
s in connection th the abolition of very. His 
father was a member of Parliamer nd one of his 
brothers represented Andover for five years in the Housé 
of Commons. Sir Thomas himself M.P. for Lyme 
Lie ris from 1865 to 1868S and has sine bree nan unsiuces ssful 
candidate on more than one occasion. The Governor-elect 
married, in 1862, Lady Victoria Noel. youngest daughter 
of the first Earl of Gainsborough, and has five sons and five 


daughtere. 


Service 


Londoners had plenty of chcice of concertson Good Friday. 
At the Crystal Palace there was an exellent programme, 
which included the rendering by the immense audience of 
the ‘‘Old Hundredth,” and solos by Miss Anna Williams, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Miss Ella Russell, Miss Marian 
McKenzie, and Mr. Santley. The latter was not too 
wearied to allow of his singing with extraordinary vigour 
in the evening at the Albert Hall, to which an enormous 
audience was attracted by the performance of the ‘‘ Messiah.” 
Sir Joseph Barnby conducted, and the soloists were 
Madame Albani, Madame Pelle Cole, who was in very fine 
voice, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Lloyd Chandos. The last-named 
is a valuable recruit to our small regiment of tenors; he 
has been well trained at the Guildhall School of Music, 
and has added the name of Chandos ‘o prevent obvious 
confusion. At the Queen’s Hall in the afternoon hundreds 
of people attended a capital rendering of Gounod's 
‘* Redemption,” under Mr. William Carter’s conductorship. 
The orchestra was ably led by Mr. Carrodus, and the 
were Miss Thudichum, Miss Margaret Hoare, 
Damian, Mr. Iver Mackay, Mr. Bispham, and 
Black. The trio ‘*‘ He is Risen” failed to 
effect, but the solo, ‘* Beside the Cross 
very impressively sung. In the 
evening St. dames’s Hall was crowded for Mr. Am- 
Austin’s annual concert, which included Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater” and a miscellaneous programme in which 
Mr. Lloyd, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Frost, Mr. J. Morley, 
and Mr. Black took part. At the Queen’s Hall there 
was also a large guthering for a miscellaneous programme, 
rendered by Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Bispham, 
and others. At Prince’s Hall an orchestral concert was 
conducted by Herr Meyer Lutz, with Madame Henson 
happily recovered from her late illness), Mr. Joseph 
©’ Mara, and others. The Moore and Burgess Minstrels 
commenced a new programme on Easter Monday, with 
many new and mirth- provoking features, and Mr. 
Maskelyne provided his patrons at the Egyptian Hall with 
plenty of amusement. 


The late Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Drummond 
Battve of the Queen’s Own | rps of Guide s, was the tenthson 
of the late 
George Wyn- 
vard Battye, 
of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 
His nine 
brothers had 
elected for 
the miulitary 
profession, 
nd the 
youngest was 
not slow to 
follow then 
examp| 
Entering th 
Army from 
Sandhurst 
bout thirt 
ve ims ag 
joined 
62nd 
ment 
tte. 
with 
India ol 
1e joined the Corps of Guides—a corps 
ently stationed at Hoti-Mardan beyond the Indus. 
s a fact worth noting that his elder brother, Quintin, 
joined that regiment shortly before the outbreak of 
lan Mutiny, had accompanied it to Delhi, 
been one of the first of the gallant band of 
victim to the leadly tire of the 
His death was ace mpanied by an 
element of romance not so uncommon as might be supp sel 
in the British Quintin Battye, shot through the 
body, knowing his hours to be numbered, could not with- 
hold from the ch ipl 1in who came to offer him consolation 
th pride he felt in the’fact that he had given his life for 
is country : Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” he 
exclaimed. It was natural enongh that the next Battve 
of the ten brothers should join the corps of Guides. This 
next was called Wigram. and Wigram was in all respects 
worthy of his brother. He won the enthusiasm of his men 
by his splendid gallantry in many a frontier fight. Shot 
through the body during the Umbeyla Campaign, he 
recovered, thanks to a timely visit to England, and 
returned to take part, vears later, in the secon 
Afghan War. But he, too, was to pay with his life for 
his devotion to his country. On April 2, 1879, he led the 
cavalry of the Guides in a splendid charge against the 
Afghans at Fathabad, near Jalalabad. Just as the enemy 
were giving way before him he was struck in the -reast by a 
bullet and killed. Before this had happened, the youngest 
brother of the ten, Frederick Drummond, had joined the 
Guides. With them he had taken part in 1877-78, in the 
Jowaki- Afridi expedition ; and in the second of those years 
expeditions during the second Afghan War. In 
ibout Cabul under Lord Roberts he was 
severely wounded; again, in April 1880, he fought with 
credit at Charasiah. The death of his brother Wigraimn had 
endeared him still more to the who, with the 
belief in heredity their character- 
regarded hi is the of the attributes 
which seemed to them inseparable from the 
of Battye. He commanded his regiment again in the 
Hazara Campaign of 1891, and again with distinction 
He was killed at Sado, on the Panjkora river, Chitral, on 
April 15. He was a thoroughly good officer, and, whilst his 
men adored him, he possessed the confidence of those unde 
whom he served. No one knew him more thoroughly, 
and no one trusted him more than the late Commander-in- 
Chief in Ingia, Lord Roberts ind we are bold enough to 


say that by no one will he be more sincerely mourned. 
The Figaro is 


Swedish navigator Nansen ha 
The details smack rather of the marvels which appeal to 
the simple-minded boulevardier. Nansen is said to have 
found the Pole in a chain of mountains. Ue erected a 


soloists 
Miss Grace 
Mr. Andrew 
make its usual 
Remaining,” 


brose 


some 


In Various 


the opel itions 


Cruide a 
which is one ol 
istics, 


POSS@SSO1 


name 


responsible for the statement that the 
overed the North Vole. 


s «lis 


1895 
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flagstaff to mark the spot, which appears to be ve 
salubrious, as the temperature is two degrees centigrade 
above zero. There is a delightful vagueness in a chain of 
mountains and a flagstaff, but we are afraid that scientific 
persons will insist on more definite information before they 
accept the achievement. 


Heartfelt regret has been experienced by a large circle 
of admirers at the death of Mr. J. Lawrence Gane, Q.C., 
M.P. The 
hon. and 
learned gen- 
tleman was 
on his way 
home from 
New Zealand 
where he had 
UNnSUCCeSS= 
fully sought 
for better 
health. Dur- 
ing the last 
few years 
Mr. Gane had 
been almost 
a perpetual 
sufferer, al- 
though he 
bravely 
struggled as 
long as pos- 
sible against 
the inroads of 
the disease 
which has ut 
last proved fatal. He was a son of the late Mr. E. Gane, 
of Devizes, and was born fifty-seven years ago. After 
education at the Wesleyan Collegiate Institution at 
Taunton, he was called to the Bar ot the Middle Ts mple in 
1870; since then he has been a familiar figure on the cir- 
cuit which is now known as the Middle. He was particularly 
strong as a barrister in commercial cases, and acquired con- 
siderable popular tyin Leeds, where he resided for some time 
Ile was a member of the School Board in that town, and 
delivered a large number of lectures on various subjects in 
different parts of the North of England with great success, 
owing to his splendid elocution, wide reading, and delightful 
wit. In 1885 he became Queen’s Counsel, and the follow- 
ing year acceded to repeated requests by becoming the 
Parliamentary candidate for the Eust Division of Leeds, 
which he continued to represent until his death. His 
muind was stored with extensive knowledge of Shakspere, 
Dickens, Charles Lamb, Thackeray, and other authors; 
and from this literary mine he drew forth rich ore 
without the slightest effort. Wherever he went he won 
friends. 


Photo by Russell and Sons 


Tue cate Mr. J. Lawrence Gane, Q.C., M.P. 


Mr. Gladstone has been making speeches to deputations. 
lo some Armenian refugees he used very emphatic language 
thout the Sultan. The promise s of that p tentate, he d, 
not worth the breath expended on them he irony 
rk is made all the more piquant by the cireum- 
pain with which 


were 
of this rem 
stance that the Sultan has expressed the 
he has heard of the misbehaviour of the Armenians, and h 
ope that they will return to their normal docility. To a 
deputation from Yorkshire, bringing gifts of books, Mr. 
Gladstone discoursed upon literature, the merits of Leed 
the greatness of Sir Walter Scott, and kindred topics. 
There was not much room in this speech for conjecture as 
to the venerable statesman’s views of publi affairs, yet 
such is the spell still exercised by Mr. Gladstone's lightest 
word that many peopl indications of his 
return to the political arena. 


be lie ve they see 


\ son who inherited a good deal of his father’s art was 
Admiral Richard Bridges Beechey, who died on March 8 
He joinedthe 

N a@avvasa 

cadet in 1821, 

and served 

three years 

later as 

midshipman 

on board the 

Naiad at the 

blockade ot 

Algiers. H: 

was on the 

Blo 

during 

voyage 

discovery in 

the Pacifi 

and twice co- 

operated We 

the Pola 

expedition 

ot Captain 

Parry and 

the late Si 

John Frank- Tu 
lei n. Il e 

retired as captain in 1870, and went to Southsea to spend 
the rest of his days. The son of the late Sir William 
Beechey, R.A., he was himself an admirable sea-painter, 
He was eighty- 


Photo by Hughes an 


LaTe Apmirat Beecney. 


ind some of his pictures are at Osborne. 
six years old at the time of his death. 


In some quarters it is assumed that Mr. Gully will be 
ejected from the Speakership should the Opposition secure 
a majority at the next General Election. No such idea is 
countenanced in the House of Commons itself. It is quite 
certain that the Unionist leaders, who have formally and 
explicitly deciared their confidence in Mr. Gully, do not 
dream of putting a political friend of their own in his 
plac e. There is only one preced nt for a personal attack 
on the Speaker by a great party, and that was a case in 
which the occupant of the Chair was accused of gross 
partiality and something worse. It is quite impossibie for a 
Speaker on whose personal character ther is no reflection 
to be turned out for no better reason than that the party 
which opposed his election has subsequently obtained a 
majority in the House. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. the road iear Reshun, between Chitral and Mastuj. marched on to Gasht, encountered the enemy on April 9 
Her Majesty the Queen, at Cimiez, Nice, on April 12 This force has marched, crossing the loftiest passes of at Chailewat or Darband. He forced the passage of a river, 


received the Right Hon. Herbert Gardner, M.P. , bearing mountain ranges, from Gilgit, north of Kashmir, directly driving them from their ‘‘ sangars ” or rude stone forts, and 
to her the Address from the House of Commons on the to the westward, arriving on April 10 at Mastuj. Colonel relieved the garrison at Mastuj, who had been beleaguered 
resignation of the Speaker. The Marquis and Marchioness Kelly’s achievement is quite as important, though he leads eighteen days. ‘The enemy's forces appear to have now 
of Salisbury visited her Majesty. The Princesses made an only a force of about three hundred men namely; two withdrawn from those districts, and Colonel Kelly would 
excursion for the day to La'Turbie. The Dowager Duchess hundred Bengal Sepoy Pioneers, forty Kashmir Sappers, 2 at Chitral about April 19, Umra Khan has liberated 
of Saxe-( ‘oburg-Gotha was staying with the Queen. two guns, and fifty Hunza levies—as the northward advance Lieutenant Edwardes, and offers terms of peace. 


Princess Alexander of Olde nburg and her son, the Duke and of Sir Robert Low’s considerable army. The safety of the The war between China and Japan is ended; on 
Duchess of Leuchtenberg, the Grand Duke and Duchess British officers who remained in Chitral has been secured, Monday. April 15, the peace negotiators at Shimonoseki 
Peter of Russia, and Prince and Princess Philip of Saxe- and it seems probable that the war may soon be terminated. held their final meeting. But the efforts of European 
Coburg-Gotha have dined or lunched with Powers. to modify the terms butnanel by 
her. On Tuesday, April 16, her Majesty Japan, especially the cession of ‘territory 
visited the Empress Kugénie in her villa on the mainland of Eastern Asia, seem 








at Cap Martin. The Marquis of Ripon = | only about to begin. Russia is expected 
has been the Minister in attendance. to withstand the Japanese acquisition 
April 23 is fixed for the Queen to leave | of Port Arthur and the Liao- Tune 
Nice for Darmstadt. peninsula, or any part of Manchuria 01 
Corea. 

The Turkish Government in Armenia 
has been compelled by European diplomatic 
urgency to show more earnest intention 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, at 
Sandringham, have at Easter had staying 
with them the Duke of Cambridge, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Fife, while the 


Duke and Duchess of York were at York to check the cruel treatment of native | 
Christians. At Erzeroum, about a hun- 


dred soldiers of the garrison having left 
the barracks to commence robbery and | 
massacre, the commander, Shahab l’asha, 
called out other troops, who fired on the 
ruffians and killed thirteen. 


Cottage, Sandringham. 

The Duchess of Teck, with the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster, on April 16 
visited Macclesfield and opened an exhibi- 
tion of local manufactures. Her Royal 
Highness is president of the Ladies’ 
National Silk Association. 

The Parliamentary recess has not yet 
been much disturbed by political speeches 
in the country; but Lord Kimberley, on 
Saturday, April 13, addressed a meeting 
at North Walsham, in Norfolk, contending 
that the Liberal Government was not 
moribund, and that it was doing important 
work. Lord Tweedmouth spoke on April 16. 


An alarming earthquake, extending 
from near Vienna in a south - westerly | 
direction through Styria and Carniola, 

Laibach, Fiume, and ‘Trieste, Venice and 
the north-eastern parts of Italy, nearly 

to Florence, took place on Kaster Sunday 

night. Around Laibach twelve people 

were killed. 


THE CRISIS IN NICARAGUA. 
The telegram stating that British marines 
were to be landed at Corinto if the Presi- 


The Independe nt Labour party opened 
t Neweastle on Monday, April 15, its 
third annual conference, attended by 





nearly ninety delegates, Mr. Keir Hardie 

M.P., presiding. It was stated to have now | lent of Nicaragua persisted in refusing to 

35,000 subscribing members, and to have : ° = ————_——————oooooooo pay the indemnity of £15,000 demanded 
a by the British Government has caused 


taken an active part in the Parish and 
District Council elections and in the last 
County Council elections, and to have 


CHURCH AT CORINTO NICARAGUA, many people to inquire where that 
place is situated. On hearing that it was 


secured a considerable Socialist vote in four Parlia- In the meantime, there was a slight temporary check, on = a Nicaraguan port on the Pacific, they have wondered why 
mentary bye-elections during the past twelvemonth. A Saturday, April 13, on the Panjkora river, at Sado, near our ships should be sent there to insist on reparation for an 
motion to change the name of this association to th Miankalai, to the Punjab Guides, while reconnoitring offence committed at Bluefields on the Atl: untic, 
‘National Socialist Party” was negatived, but it was and driving back some bands of hostile tribesmen who had The answer is that Corinto is the port from which the 
resolved to define its object as ‘fan industrial common- destroyed a bridge of rafts constructed for the passage of capital, Managua, is most accessible. It is situated in the 
wealth founded upon the socialisation of land and capital,” — sir Robert Low’s armv. It is to be seriously reeretted, as it bay of the same name, about 87deg. west, by 12 deg. 
its methods to be ** the education of the community in the — has cost the life of a valuable British officer, ‘Lieutenant- 30min. north; and a line of railway, 3ft. 6in. gauge, 
principles of Soci tlism, the industrial and political organisa- — (yonel Frederick Drummond Battye, of the Indian Staff connects it with Momotombo, at the north-west extremity 
tion of the workers, und the independent representation of Corps. He had led the Guides over the river to the right of Lake Managua. This line is fifty-eight miles long, 
Socialist principles in all elective bodies.” A vote of — }ank. and was cut off by the stream. a few miles above. and passes through Leon, one of the principal towns. 
sympathy with the operatives in the boot and shoe manu- from, the troops of the 2nd Brigade, under General Water- From Momotombo to Managua there is a regular 
facturing dispute was passed; and a declaration was — fjcjd. who could otherwise have supported him. Twolarge line of steam-boats in connection with the trains. The 
adopted, to be conveyed by a deputation to the Home bodies of the enemy, Bajauri, approaching to attack the railway is owned and managed by the Government, as is 
Office, that no children should be employed for wages Guides’ Corps, he exchanged signals across the river with also one thirty miles long connecting Managua with 
who are under fifteen, avd that meantime the minimum General Waterfield, and wae ordeves to retire. On the left Granada This city, which is on Lake Nicaragua, 1s, as a 
uge for half-laboun sh uild be raised from eleven to twelve jank a covering force of the 4th Sikhs, Scottish Borderers, business centre, more important than the capital. 
by the Factory and Workshops Act Amendment Bill. and Gordon Highlanders, with a mountain battery and two The Illustrations, from photographs taken in 1893, 
Several large parties of Easter holiday excursionists Maxim guns, moved to his assistance. Colonel Battye and show Corinto from the sea, and the church, which 
have visited Hawarden, where Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone his men withdrew deliberately, in perfect order, halting as is the only conspicuous building in the place. The 
have seen and spoken to rise and fall of the tide 
them. On Easter Monday is about 8 ft.: there is 
the right honourable gentle- no pier, but only a 
man received a deputation = _—e ’ ———= ———-— small landing-stage, which 
of caecuieies, anbdinetell by is dry at low water. 
Mr. Ek. Atkins, secretary of Cormto has six or eight 
the Anglo-Armenian Asso- hundred inhabitants, in- 
ciation in London, and cluding several Germans, 
assured them of his sym- and there is usually a 
pathy with their country- garrison of over a hundred 
men suffering under Turkish soldiers, who do not seem 
misrule, able to prevent smuggling, 
on , and probably do not try. | 
On Thursday, April 11, : ‘ Seen sone the water it looks 
there was a sad disaster tty. on account of the 
on Strangford Lough, in = ge gps ’ 
County Down. The Mar- number of cocoanut-trees | 
. which surround it, but there 


are no streets, and bad 
smells abound. The two- 
storey building seen in the 
centre of the photograph 
serves for Government 
offices, post and telegraph 
office, ete., and just behind 
it is the railway station, 
which is a very roughly 
constructed wooden shed, 
open at both ends. ‘The 
line is fairly well laid, but 
the rolling stock is not in 


quis and Marchioness of 
Londonderry, going that 
day to the opening of the 
Belfast Exhibition, had 
kindly given a holiday to 
their household servants at 
Mount Stewart, with the 
use of a private pleasure- 
boat, in charge of two skilful 
boatmen, William Hagan 
and his son. Those who 
embarked were the house 
steward, Mr. Grainge, 





hous ‘keeper Mrs Dougal Fer ~aens _— ‘ ‘ = . ae e 
» Mrs. Dougal, a “ey good condition. 
the cook, a ladies’ maid, and a a et ee See ae ite he rs tl » lines me 
two valets. The boat was " ——<— Pe ai ne OS . nsf ; ™ i: yo vl e pose cw : 
of superior construction dif . 5 > — . . Tepe ret : bei construc 1 % I 
seul tn peiiienh Gitlin Meted. [[% > nocd -lrig 0 al) > a SS —— e. : elIng constructer on t 1e 
h f ede se , pi 1S 'y jo ; ~— : =~ “4 ere Atlantic side by an English 
t] ea ; il dr ned _ ene —_ —. . Hmsaphoct company, from San Ubaldo, 
ae ee ee ~ , 7 ' _ : 7 on Lake Nicaragua, to 
. p > or L’hoto by 1 j uw . : 
The Chitral Expedition, 4 Boea de Rama, which is 
as readers know, consists CORINTO, NICARAGUA. sixty - five miles above 
mainly of General Si Bluefields, and three and 
Robert Low's direct advance, with 14,000 of the best occasion served for the different sections, by their files in a half miles within the Mosquito territory. Mahogany, 
| 


troops of British India, nearly two hundred miles to the the rear, successively, to fire at the enemy, who were from the ground through which this line will pass, is 
north of Peshawur, over the wild hill and valley region of | coming down from the hills in overwhelming numbers. already being shipped to Boston for the Pullman Car 
the Swat and Panjkora rivers, and through the hostile ‘The skill and steadiness, as well as the cool courage with Company. 

Khan, has taken which the Guides performed this manceuvre, was greatly A British landing at Corinto would not affect the 
it fram the other side of the Nicaraguan Canal, even if it were finished and working, 
instead of being still in nubibus. It is proposed to start it 


country of Bajaur, whose ruler, Umra 
up arms in favour of the uncle of the Mehtar, or reigning admired by all who watched 


prince, of Chitral, to depose his nephew, an ally of the river. Unhappily, just as the retreat was to all appearance 

British and of the Afghanistan Governments. ‘There was, safely ac complished, Colonel Battye was struck by a bullet at Brito, which is just above San Juan del Sur, and fully 
simultancously, another force moving, under command of and killed. Captain Peebles, of the Ist Battalion Devon- a hundred miles south of Corinto. From Brito it is to go 
Colonel Kelly, to the relief of Dr. Robertson, the British shire Regiment, commanding the Maxim guns, receiveda to the lower part of Lake Nicaragua; and on the other 
Resident in Chitral, and of Lieutenant Fowler and Lieu- wound of which he has died. The Guideslostvery fewmen. _ side of the lake it will follow the course of the San Juan 
tenant Mdward:s, who were captured after the disaster Colonel Kelly, who had already crossed the ShandarPass, River to San Juan del Norte or Greytown, keeping all th 


to Captain loss’s small detachment, on March 10, on 12,000 ft. high, in deep snow, reached Lashpur on April 7, way pretty close to the 11th parallel. 
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SHEEP-SHEARERS TRAVELLING ON THE SOUTH AMERICAN PAMPAS. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


Clare Bowring went to her room that night feeling as though she had be 


theatre. She coald not get rid of the impression made upon her by the scene she had 
witnessed ; and over and over again, as she lay awake, with the moonbeams streaming 


into her room, she went over all she had seen and heard on the platform. 
least been very like the theatre--the broad flat stage, the somewhat con- 
ventionally picturesque buildings, the strip of far-off sea, as flat as a band of 
paint, the unnaturally bright moonlight, the two chief figures going through 
a low quarrel in the foreground, and she herself calmly seated in the 
shadow, as in the darkened amphitheatre, and looking on unseen and 
unnoticed, 

But the two people had not talked at all as people talked on the stage in 
any piece Clare had ever seen. What would have been the “ points” in a play 
had all been left out, and instead there had been abrupt pauses and awkward 
silences, and then, at what should have been the supreme moment, the lady 
in white called for a cigirette! And the two hasty little kisses that had a 
sort of perfunctory air, and the queer, jerky ‘‘ good-byes,” and the last 
stop near the door of the hotel—it all had an air of being very badly done. 
It could not have been a success on the stage, Clare thought. 

And yet this was a bit of life, of the real genuine life of two people who 
had been in love, and perhaps were in love still, though they might not know 
it. She had been present at what must, in her view, have been a great crisis 
in two lives. Such things, she thought, could not happen more than once 
in a lifetime —twice, perhaps. Iter mother had been married twice, so Clare 
admitted a second possibility. But not more than that. 

The situation, too, as she reviewed it was nothing short of romantic. 
Here was a young man who had evidently been making love to a married 
woman, and who had made her believe that he loved her and had made het 
love him too. Clare remembered the desperate little sob and the handkerchict 
twice pressed to the pale lips. The woman was married, and yet she 
actually loved the man enough to think of divorcing her husband in orde1 
to marry him. Then, just when she was ready, he had turned and told her in 
the most heartless way that it had been all play, and that he would not marry 
her under any circumstances. It seemed monstrous to the innocent girl that 
they should even have spoken of marriage until the divorce was accomplished. 
Then, of course, it would have been all right. Clare had been brought up 
with modern ideas about divorce in general, as being a fair and just thing in 
certain circumstances. She had learned that it could not be right to let an 
innocent woman suffer all her life because she had married a brute by 
mistake. Doubtless that was Lady Fan’s case. But she should have got 
her divorce first, and then she might have talked of marriage afterwards. 
It was very wrong of her. 

But Lady Fan’s thoughtlessness—or wickedness, as Clare thought she 
ought to call it—sank into insignificance before the cynical heartlessness of 
the man. It was impossible ever to forget the cool way in which he had said 
she ought not to take it so tragically, because it was not worth it. Yet he 
had admitted that he had promised to marry her if she got a divorce. IHe 
had made love to her, there on the Acropolis at sunset, as she had said. 
Ile even granted that he might have believed himself in earnest for a few 
moments. And now he told her that he was sorry, but that ‘it would not 
do.” It had evidently been all his fault, for he had found nothing with which 
to reproach her. If there had been anything, Clare thought, he would have 
brought it up in self-defence. She could not suspect that he would almost 
rather have married Lady Fan and ruined his life than have done that. 
Innocence cannot even guess at sin’s code of honour, though sometimes it 
would be in evil case without it. Brook had probably broken Lady Fan's 
heart that night, thought the young girl, though Lady Fan had said with 
such a bitter, erying laugh that they were not children and that their 
hearts could not break. 

And it all seemed very unreal, as she looked back upon it. The situation 
was certainly romantic, but the words had been poor beyond her imagination, 
and the actors had halted in their parts as at a first rehearsal. 

Then Clare reflected that, of course, neither of them had ever been in such 
a situation before, and that if they were not actually eloquent, it was not 
surprising that they should have expressed themselves in short, jerky 
sentences, But that was only an excuse she made to herself to account for 


mi 
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the apparent unreality of it all. She turned her cheek to a cool end of the pillow, and 

the tried to go to sleep. 
She tried to bring back the white dreams she had dreamt when she had sat alone in 
the shadow before the other two had come out to quarrel. She did her best to bring 


had at back that vague, soft joy of yearning for something beautiful and unknown. She tried 

















She was like a thin, fair angel, sanding there, locking iv seaward ia the calm ar, 
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to drop the silver veil of fancy-threads woven by the May 
moon between her and the world. But it would not come. 
Instead of it she saw the flat platform, the man and 
woman standing in their unnatural brightness, and the 
Wwoman’s desperate little face when he had told her that she 
had never loved him. The dream was not white any 
more. 

So that was life. That was reality. That was the way 
men treated women. She thought she began to under- 
stand what faithlessness and unfaithfulness meant. She 
had seen an unfaithful man, and had heard him telling the 
voman he had made love him that he never could love her 
any more. That was real life. 

Clare’s heart went out to the little lady in white. By 
this time she was alone in her cabin, and her pillow was 
wet with tears. Brook, doubt’ess, was calmly asleep, unless 
he was drinking or doing some of those vaguely wicked 
things which in the imagination of very simple young 
girls fill up the hours of fast men and help sometimes to 
make those very men “interesting.” But, after what she 
had seen, Clare felt that Brook would never interest her 
under any imaginable circumstances. He was simply ‘* a 
brute,” as the lady in white had told him, and Clare wished 

t some woman could make him suffer for his sins and 

] the misdeeds that had made that little face so 
desperate and that short laugh so bitter. 

She wished—though she hardly knew it—that she had 
done anything rather than have sat there in the shadow 
all through the scene. She had lost something that night 
which it would be hard indeed to find again. There 
i big jagged rent in the drop-curtain of illusions before 

and through it she saw things that troubled 


was 


her life-stage, 
ind would not be forgotten. 

She had no memory of her own of which the vivid bright- 

ss or the intimate sadness could diminish the force of this 

w impression. Possibly she was of the kind that do 

isily fall in love, for she had met during the past two 

: re than one man whom many a girl of her age and 

bringing-up might have fancied. Some of them might have 

llen in love with her, if she had allowed them, or if she 

t the least spark of interest in them and had shown 

had not. Her 

gnified for her years, and she had very little 

together with much pride—too much of the latter, perhaps, 

For ‘* popular” persons 

and pride and the 


irs In 


manner was cold and over- 
vanity 


to be ever what is called popular. 
are generally those who wish to be such; 
love of popularity are at opposite poles of the character- 
Proud characters set love high and their own love 

while a vain woman will risk her heart for a 

pliment and her reputation for the sake of having a lion 

r heart, if only for a day. Clare Bowring had not yet 

near to loving, and she had nothing of her own to 
ntrast with this experience in which she had been a mere 
It at once took the aspect of a generality. This 

man and this woman were probably not unlike most men 
ind women, if the truth were known, she thought. And 
she had seen the real truth as few people could ever have 


s tator. 


* a love-affair going on before 
actors having 


seen 1t—the supreme crisis ¢ 
! in her hearing, at her feet, the 
It was, perhaps, the certainty 


very eyes, 
no suspicions of her presence. 
that she could not misinterpret it all which most disguste 1 
her, and wounded something in her which she had never 
defined, but which was really a sort of belief that love 
must always carry with it something beautiful, whether 
tragic. Of that there had 
nothing in what she had seen. Only the woman's face 
t back to her, and hurt her, she felt her own 
heart go out to poor Lady I’an, while it hardened against 
Brook though he had 
insulted and injured all living women. 
that she was to see this man during 
several days to come. The idea struck her when she was 
almost asleep, and it waked her again, with a start. It 
was quite certain that he had stayed behind, when the 
others had gone down to the var ht, for she had heard the 
voices calling out ‘*‘ Good-bye, Brook!” Besides, he had 
suid repeate lly to the lady in white that he must stay. He 
was expecting his people. It was quite certain that Clare must 


joyous or tender or been 


and 


exaggerated hatred, as 


with an 


It was pre »b ible 


see him during the next day or two. It was not impossible 
that he might try to make her mother’s acquaintance and 
her own. The idea was intensely disagreeable to her. In the 
first place she hated him beforehand for what he had done; 
and secondly, she had once heard It was one 
thing so long as h total stranger. It would be quite 
to know him. She had a vague 


tending to be ill and st Lying in 


his secret. 
Was a 
inother if she should come 
thought of pre 
long as he ren that case she 
should have to explain matters to her mother. She should 
not like to do that. The thought of the difficulty disturbed 
her a little while longer; then at last she fell asleep, tired 
had felt and seen and heard. 
The yacht sailed before daybreak 
the little hotel had dl to its normal 
The early sun blazed upon the white walls above and upon 
and shot straight into the 
had sat by the old black 
beams through het 


her room as 


1ained in the plac but in 


with what sh 


returm state of 
the half-moon beach below, 
rocks where Clare 
dark. The level 
room, too, for it faced south-east, looking across the gulf: 
ndow and stood in the 


almost white, and the good 


recess in the 


in the ran 


CTOSS 
and, when she went to the wi sun- 
shine, her flaxen hair looked 
Southern warmth brought soft colour to the Northern girl's 
cheeks. She was like a thin, fair angel, standing there on 
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the high balcony, looking to seaward in the calm air. That, 
at least, was what a fisherman from Praiano thought as he 
turned his hawk-eyes upwards, standing to his oars and 
paddling slowly, along, top-heavy in his tiny boat. But no 
native of Amalfi ever mistook a foreigner for an angel. 

Everything was quiet and peaceful again, and there 
seemed to be neither trace nor memory of the preceding 
day’s invasion. The English old maids were early at their 
window, and saw with disappointment that the yacht was 
gone. They were never to know whether the big man with 
the gold cigarette case had been the Duke of Orkney or 
not. But order was restored, and they got their tea and 
toast without difficulty. The Russian invalid was slicing 
a lemon into his cup on the vine-sheltered terrace, and the 
German family, having slept on the question of the Pope 
and Bismarck, were ruddy with morning energy, and were 
making an early start for a place in the hills where the 
Professor had heard that there was an inscription of the 
ninth century. 

The young girl stood still on her balcony, happily dazed 
for a few moments by the strong sunshine and the clear 
air. It is probably the sensation enjoyed for hours together 
by a dog basking in the sun; but with most human beings it 
does not last long—the sun is soon too hot for the head or too 
bright for the eyes, or there is a draught, or the flies disturb 
one. Man is not capable of as much physical enjoyment 
as the other animals, though perhaps his enjoyment is 
keener during the first moments. Then come thought, 
restlessness, discontent, change, effort, and progress, and 
the history of man’s superiority is the journal of his pain. 

For a little while Clare stood blinking in the sunshine, 
smitten into a pleasant semi-consciousness by the strong 
nature around her. Then she thought of Brook and the 
lady in white and of all she had been a witness of in the 
evening; and the colour of things changed a little, and she 
turned away and went between the little white-and-red 
curtains into her room again. Life was certainly not the 
same since she had heard and seen what a man and a woman 
could and be. There were certain new impressions 
where there had been no impression at all, but only a 
maiden readiness to receive the beautiful. What had come 
was not beautiful by any means, and the thought of it 
darkened the air a little, so that the day was not to have 
She realised how she was 
After all, it 
man, 


say 


been what it might have been. 
afftel, and grew impatient with herself. 
would be the easiest thing in the world to avoid the 
even if he stayed some time. Her mother was not much 
given to making acquaintance with strangers. 
And it would have been easy enough if the 
self had taken the same view. He, however, had watched 
the Bowrings on the preceding evening, and had made up 
his mind that they were ‘* human bein;zs,”” as he put it 
that is to say that they belonged to his own ciass, whereas 
none of the people at the upper end of the table had any 
claim to be counted with the social blessed. He was young, 
and though he knew how to amuse himself alone, and had 
all manner of manly tastes and inclinations, he preferred 
pleasant society to solitude, and his experience told him that 
the society of the Bowrings would in all pr.bability be 
pleasant. He therefore determined that he would try to 
know them at once, and the determination had already been 
» had run after Clare to give her 


man him- 


formed in his mind when h 
the shawl she had dropped. 

Ife got up rather late, and promptly marched out- upon 
the terrace under the vines, smoking a briar-root pipe with 
that solemn air whereby the Englishman abroad proclaims 
to the world that he owns the scenery. There is something 
Englishman’s solid self- 


almost phenomenal about an 
Every nation 


satisfaction when he is alone with his pipe. 
has its own way of smoking. There is a hasty and vicious 
manner about the Frenchman’s little cigarette of pungent 
black tobacco, the Italian dreams over his rat-tail cigar; 
the American either eats half of his Havana while he smokes 
the other, or else he takes a frivolous delight in smoking 
delicately and keeping the white ash whole to the end; 
the German surrounds himself with.a cloud, and, god-like, 

there is a sacrificial air about the 
as the thin spire rises steadily and 
but the Englishman’s short briar- 


meditates within it; 
Asiatic’s narghileh, 
spreads above his head ; 
root pipe has a powerful individuality of its own. Its 
simplicity is Gothic, its solidity is of the Stone Age; 
he smokes it in the face of the higher civilisation, and it is 
the badge of the conqueror. A man who asserts that he 
has a right to smoke a pipe anywhere practically asserts 
that he has a right to everything. And it will be admitted 
that Englishmen get a good deal. 

the has finished 
smoking, he generally goes and does something else. 
Brook knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and immediately 
went in search of the head waiter, to whom he explained 
vith some difficulty that he wished to be placed next to 
the two ladies who sat last on the side away from the 
staircase at the public table. The waiter tried to explain 
that the two ladies, though they had been some time in 
hotel, 


because there was more air. sut 


Moreover, as Englishman 


soon as 


the insisted upon being always last on that side 
Brook was firm, and he 
strengthened his argument with coin, and got what he 
wanted. He also made the waiter point out to him th 
Bowrings’ name on the board which held the names of the 
Then he asked the way to Ravello, turned up his 
trousers round his ankles, and rushed off at a swinging 
pace down the steep descent towards the beach, which he 


guests. 
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had to cross before climbing the hill to the old town. 
Nothing in his outward manner or appearance betrayed 
that he had been through a rather serious crisis on the 
preceding evening. 

That was what struck Clare Bowring when, to her 
dismay, he sat down beside her at the midday meal. She 
could not help glancing at him as he took his seat. His 
eyes were bright, his face, browned by the sun, was 
fresh and rested. There was not a line of care or thought 
on his forehead. The young girl felt that she was flushing 
with anger. He saw her colour, and took it for a sign of 
shyness. He made a sort of apologetic movement of the 
head and shoulders towards her which was not exactly a 
bow — for to an Englishman’s mind a bow is almost a 
familiarity—.but which expressed a kind of vague desire not 
to cause any inconvenience. 

The colour deepened a little in Clare’s face, and then 
disappeared. She found something to say to her mother, 
on her other side, which it would hardly have been worth 
while to say at all under ordinary circumstances. Mrs. 
Bowring had glanced at the man while he was taking his 
seat, and her eyebrows had contracted a little. Later she 
looked furtively past her daughter at his profile, and then 
stared a long time at her plate. As for him, he began to 
eat with conscious strength, as healthy young men do, but 
he watched his opportunity for doing or saying anything 
which might lead to a first acquaintance. 

To tell the truth, however, he was in no hurry. He 
knew how to make himself comfortable, and it was an 
important element in his comfort to be seated next to tho 
only persons in the place with whom he should care to 
associate. That point being gained, he was willing to wait 
for whatever was to come afterwards. Le did not expect 
in any case to gain more than the chance of a little 
pleasant conversation, and he was not troubled by any 
youthful desire to shine in the eyes of the fair girl beside 
whoin he found himself, beyond the natural wish to appear 
well before women in general, which modifies the conduct 
of all natural and manly young men when women are 
present at all. 

As the meal proceeded, however, he was surprised to 
find that no opportunity presented itself for exchanging a 
word with his neighbour. He had so often found it 
impossible to avoid speaking with strangers at a public 
table that he had taken the probability of some little 
incident for granted, and caught himself glancing surrep- 
titiously at Clare’s plate to see whether there was nothing 
wanting which he might offer her. But he could not think 
of anything. The fried sardines were succeeded by the 
regulation braised beef with the gluey brown sauce which 
grows in most hotels. That in its turn was 
followed by some curiously dry slices of sponge cake, each 
bearing a bit of pink-and-white sugar frosting, and accom- 
panied by fresh orange marmalade, which Brook thought 
very good, but which Clare refused. And then there 
fruit—beautiful oranges, uncanny apples, walnuts 
and the young man foresaw the near cnd of the meal, and 
wished that something would happen. But still, nothing 


foreign 


was 


h uppened at all. 

Ife watched Clare’s hands as she peeled an 
the Italian fashion, taking off the peel at one end, then 
passing the knife twice completely round at mght angles, 
and finally stripping the peel away in four neat pieces. 
The hands were beautiful in their way, too thin, perhaps, 
and almost too white from recent but straight and 
elastic, with little blue veins at the sides of the finger- 
joints and exquisite nails that were naturally polished. 
she could not help 


orange in 


illness, 


The girl was clevey with her fingers; 
seeing that her neighbour was watching her, and she 
peeled the orange with unusual skill and care. It was a 
good one, too, and the peel separated easily from the deep 
yellow fruit. 

‘‘How awfully jolly!” 
unconsciously, in genuine admiration. 

He was startled by the sound of his own voice, for he 
had not meant to speak, and the blood rushed to his sun- 
Clare’s eyes flashed upon him in a glance of 
She was 


exclaimed the young man 


burnt face. 
surprise, and the colour rose in her cheeks also. 
evidently not pleased, and he felt that he had been guilty 
of a breach of English propriety. When an Englishman 
does a tactless thing he generally hastens to make it worse, 
becomes suddenly shy, and flounders. 

‘[—-I beg your pardon,” stammered Brook. ‘‘I really 
didn’t mean to speak—that is—you did it so awfully well, 
you know!” 

" “It’s the Italian way,” Clare answered, beginning to 
quarter the orange. 

She felt that she could not exactly be silent after he 
had apologised for admiring her skill. But she remembered 
that she had felt some vanity in what she had been doing, 
and had done it with some unnecessary ostentation. She 
hoped that he would not say anything more, for the sound 
of his yoice reminded her of what she had heard him say 
to the lady in white, and she hated him with all her heart. 

But the young man was encouraged by her sufficiently 
gracious answer, and was already glad of what he had done. 

‘‘ Do all Italians do it that way 2” he asked boldly. 

‘Generally,” answered the young girl, and she began 
to eat the orange. 

Brook took another from the dish before him. 

‘* Let me see,” he said, turning it round and round. 
‘You cut a slice off one end.” He began to cut the peel. 
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‘* Not too deep,” said Clare, ‘* or you will cut into the 
fruit.” 

‘*Oh—thanks, awfully. Yes, I see. This way ?’ 

He took the end off, and looked at her for approval. She 
nodded gravely, and then turned away her eyes. He made 
the two cuts round the peel, cross-wise, and looked to her 
again, but she affected not to see him. 

**Oh, might I ask you——” he began. She looked 
at his orange again, without a smile. ‘‘ Please don’t 
think me too dreadfully rude,” he said. ‘‘ But it was so 
pretty, and I’m tremendously anxious to learn. Was it 
this way?” 

His fingers teazed the peel, and it began to come off. 
He raised his eyes with another look of inquiry. 

** Yes; that’s all right,” said Clare calmly. 

She was going to look away again, when she refiected 
that since he was so pertinacious it would be better to see 
the operation finished once for all. Then she and her 
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what it was awfully rude of me, all the same,” he added 
hastily. 

‘Oh, no; not at all.” 

Clare stared at the wall opposite and leaned back in her 
chair. 

‘‘Oh! thanks awfully! I was afraid you might think 
so, you know.” 

Mrs. Bowring leaned forward as her daughter leaned 
back. Seeing that the latter had fallen into conversation 
with the stranger, she was too much a woman of the world 
not to speak to him at once in order to avoid any awkward- 
ness when they next met, for he could not possibly have 
spoken first to her across the young girl. 

‘Ts it your first visit to Amalfi?” 
as much originality as is common in such cases. 

Brook leaned forward too, and looked over at the elder 


she inquired, with 


woman. 
‘* Yes,” he answered, 


‘I was with a party, and they 
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he was a pitiably fickle and faithless creature — some- 
thing much more despicable in the eyes of most women 
than the most heartless cynic. One or the other he must 
be, thought Clare. In either case he was bad, because 
Lady Fan was married, and it was wicked to make love to 
married women. ‘There was a directness about Clare's 
views which would either have made the man laugh or 
would have hurt him rather badly. She wondered what 
sort of expression would come over his handsome face if 
she were suddenly to tell him what she knew. The idea 
took her by surprise, and she smiled to herself as she 
thought of it. 

Yet she could not help glancing at him again and again, 
as he talked across her with her mother, making very 
commonplace remarks about the beauty of the place. 
Very much in spite of herself, she wished to know him 
better, though she already hated him. His face already 
attracted her strangely, and his voice was pleasant, close to 











mother would get up and go away, as they had finished. 


But he wished to push his advantage. 


** And now what does one do?” he asked, for the sake 


of saying something. 
‘* One eats it,” answered Clare half impatiently. 
He stared at her a moment and then broke into a 


laugh, and Clare, very much to her own surprise and 
annoyance, laughed too, in spite of herself. That broke 
the ice. When two people have laughed together over 
something one of them has said, there is no denying the 


acquaintance. 
‘* Tt was really awfully kind of you!” he exclaimed, 


his eyes still laughing. ‘ It was horribly rude of me to 


say anything at all, but I really couldn’t help it. If I 
could get anybody to introduce me, so that I could 
apologis 
place 

IIe looked towards the German family and the English 
old maids in a helpless sort of way, and then laughed 
again, 

‘*T don’t think it’s necessary,” said Clare rather coldly. 

‘*No, I suppose not,” he answered, growing graver at 


once, ‘‘And I think it is allowed—isn't it >—to speak to 


one’s neighbour at a table dhéte, you know. Not but 


He watehed Clare's hands as she pecled an orange in th 


» properly, I would, you know; but in this 


heal = 
~ ca 


ce ag eae sn 
ava? . x 








dropped me here last night. I was to meet my people 
here, but they haven't turned up yet, so I’m seeing the 
sights. I went up to Ranello this morning—you know, 
that place on the hill. There’s an awfully good view from 


’ 


there, isn’t there °’ 


Clare thought his fluency developed very quickly when 
he spoke to her mother. As he leaned forward she could 
not help seeing his face, and she looked at him closely for 
the first time and with some curiosity. He was handsome, 
wonderfully frank and good-humoured 
expression. H{e was not in the least a ‘“ beauty” man; 
she thought he might bea soldier or a sailor, and a very 
good specimen of either. Furthermore, he was undoubtedly 


and had a 


a gentleman, so far as a man is to be judged by his outward 
mannerandappearance. In-her heart she had already set him 
downas little short of a villain. Thediscrepancy between his 
looks and what she thought of him disturbed her. It was 
unpleasant to feel that a man who had acted as he had 
acted last night could look as fresh, and innocent, and 
unconcerned as he looked to-day. It was disagreeable to 
have him at her elbow. Either he had never cared a straw 
for poor Lady Fan—and in that case he had almost broken 
her heart out of sheer mischief and love of selfish 
amusement or else, if he had cared for her at-all, 
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her ear. Ile had not in the least the look of the traditional 
ladykiller, of whom the tradition seems to survive 
as a moral scarecrow for the education of the young, 
though the creature is extinct among Anglo-Saxons. He 
was, on the contrary, a manly man, who looked as though 
he would prefer tennis to tea, and polo to peltry, and men 
to women for company, asarule. She felt that if she had 
not heard him talking with the lady in white she would 
have liked him very much. As it was, she said to herself 
that she wished she might never see him again; and all the 
time her eyes returned again and again to his sunburnt 
face and profile, till in a few minutes she knew his features 
by heart. 


It is probable that the Governorship of Chelsea Hospital, 
vacant by the death of the veteran Field-Marshal Sir 
Patrick Grant, will be offered to Field-Marshal Sir Donald 
Stewart. This would be in every Way a suitable appoint- 
ment. If Sir Donald should accept, it is unlikely it would 
make any difference to his position as member of the 
Council of India. By-the-way, the Queen was sincerely 
sorry that, by an inadvertence, no one was sent to the 
funeral of Sir Patrick Grant as her official representative. 
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ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE. 
This title means only one thing to the fair sex, and that 
wil soon be daily exemplified after Lent. Marriages in 
high life are not now so uniformly celebrated in the well- 
known edifice of which we give an Illustration as they 
were in the days of Thackeray, but still the carriage of 
many a bride stops the way at this corner of Hanover 
Square, which few young ladies can pass without a 
fluttering sense of interest. London smoke has not 


added to the beauty of St. George’s Church outside, nor is 


l l. It was desig 
din 1713. and dedi 
King. (one of it 


I rnames celel : 0 on ro 

Here was married the uchess of igston, i , v 
describing herself as r, when her first husband 
Mr. Hervey, was still living. Here also was married Sir 
William Hamilton, in 1791, to Harte, who after- 
wards was to be the heroine of a romance which will 
probably never be entirely solved. Twenty years previously 
Richard Cosway married in St. George’s, Hanover Square, 


Maria Hatfield, who was given away by Mr. Townley, of 
**Townley Marbles” fame. And in 1793 Augustus Frederick, 
Duke of Sussex, married Lady Augusta Murray, an act which 
was afterwards declared by the Prerogative Court void 
under the terms of the Royal Marriage Act. It was a 
curious part of this case that no inquiries had been made 
as to the residence of the said Augustus Frederick, whose 
banns had been duly published. In the ‘ Life of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon,” by Twiss, there is a humorous account 
of the matter; all the witnesses, from the rector to the 
clerk’s wife, were declared to be most respectable people, 


The square itself has many memories of the past. ‘The 
famous Hanover Square Rooms were, until 1875, favourites 
with lovers of chamber music; the son of Sebastian Bach 
gave a series of concerts here, and many musicians of note 
played or sang in what was an extremely pleasant hall. 
The square’s reputation in this respect is worthily 
maintained by the Royal Academy of Music, situated in 
Tenterden Street, which has proved the home of many 
who have come to distinction in the musical world. The 
Academy has a long history of useful work accomplished 
in unostentatious fashion. Many rehearsals for festivals 








ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER SQUARE, 


but thev had obviousivy « xercised no care as to the publica- 
tion of the banns. ‘The consequence of this irregularity 
was that the marriage of the royal Duke was formally 
innulled. In the early part of the Queen’s reign there 
very large number of fashionable wedd nes held 
in this church, and the Duke of Wellington was in 
constant to give away the brides. Latterly the 
of society weddings has been diverted in two or 
three directions. St. Peter's, Eaton Square, is admirably 
adapted for functions of this kind, and St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, runs it very close in popularity. Still, there 
are living thousands of men and women who look back to 
the enactment of one of the most important events in 
their lives in the Church of St. George, Hanover Square. 
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creat 

reques' 
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stream 


are held here, and M. Padere Ww ski's latest piece was heard 
here for the first time in ingland, prior to its performance 
at Norwich. Many societies, such as the Clinical, the Royal 
Agricultural, and Zoological Societies, have their offices 
in this square, owing to its accessibility and convenience. 
Hamilton” had his residence in the 
Tallevrand, when he was Ambassador to 
England, lived at the corner of Brook Street. Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, was the of Lord Minto in 
Hanover Square, where his Lordship reserved a special poet’s 
room for him. The bronze statue of William Pitt cost 
£7000, and was placed in the square sixty-four years ago. 
It is the handiwork of Sir Francis Chantrey, and is a 
contrast to the statue in St. Stephen’s Hall, 
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THE SPEAKERS 
Since the beginning of the 
Speakers of the House of Commons 
occupied this exalted office during the Queen’s reign, 
The Right Hon. Charles Abbot, who is the first we have 
to notice, was a barrister of industry than 
high rank. He sat in the 
many years, and prove himself an 
man of the Select Committees of Finance. 


‘nh seven 


greater 
House of 
excellent Chair- 
After fifteen 


years’ service as Speaker, he was called to the Upper 


accomplished two or three useful 
the establishment of a library on 
the same plan as that of the House of Commons. He 
the Speakership by Mr. Manners- 
Judge-Advocate-General during 
Mr. VPerceval’s Administration. It was during his years of 
office that the Houses of Parliament were destroyed 
by fire in 1834. Under the title of Viscount Canter- 
bury, he enjoyed diqnitate for ten years, 
Mr. James Abercromby was lawyer, and 
came of a family distinguished by its honourable 
record, He was Judge-Advocate-General, Chief Baron 
of the Court of Nxchequer in Seotland, Master of 
the Mint, and a member of the Cabinet. Some strong 
feeling having been excited by the action of Sir Charles 
Manners-Sutton, Mr. Abercromby was proposed for the 
Speakership as a rival to the latter, and was elected 
by 316 votes to 306. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre had sat in 
Parliament for nine years when, on the retirement of 
Mr. Aber romby, he was proposed as his successor. On this 
occasion Mr. Goulburn was also nominated, but received 


Ilouse, where he 
reforms, including 


was succeeded in 
Sutton, who had been 
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THE RIGHT HON, H. B. W. BRAND, 


Arterwarps Viscount Hamppesx.— Speaker From 1872 To 1884. 


only 299 votes against 317 cast for Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. He 
was re-elected in 1841, and alsoin 1847. Mr. John Evelyn 
Denison was unanimously elected to succeed Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, who had been elevated to the Upper House under 
the title of Viscount Eversley. One may remark that it was 
only in 1889 that Lord Eversley passed away, having lived 
many years to enjoy his retirement. For nearly fifteen years 
Mr. Denison held office, impressing the House by his 
impartiality and refinement rather than by his strength. 
It was at his suggestion that the ** Speaker’s Commentary 
to the Bible” was compiled—hence its title. He resigned 
office owing to failing health, was created Viscount 
Ossington, but only survived a year after his retirement. 
The Hon. Henry Bouverie William Brand, who was unani- 
mously elected to the office of Speaker, came of a long lineage. 
Iie was the second son of the twenty-first Baron Dacre. It 
was during his occupancy of the Chair that many scenes of 
storm and stress in connection with the new developments 
of obstruction were enacted. On his retirement in 1884 
he was created Viscount Hampden, and spent the remainder 
of his life for the most part at his country seat, Glynde, 
in Sussex. We have now arrived at the period when 
Mr. Arthur Wellesley Peel was proposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
in 1884, to fill the office of Speaker. Although he 
had been during his career Parliamentary Secretary 
successively to the Poor Law Board, the Beard of Trade, 
and Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, as well as, for a 
brief space, Under-Secretary to the Home Department, 
Mr. Peel was virtually ‘‘an unknown quantity”? when he 
was elected Speaker. But year after year has proved the 
perspicacity of Mr. Gladstone and the high gifts of Mr. Peel, 
who has ruled with an iron hand in a yelvet glove. 
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RENOVATED RUBBISII. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


Among the many kinds of nonsense which is now com- 
monly written by people who wish to make a noise, 
none is more absurd than the nonsense about marriage. 
Only write something sickly or stupid about wedlock, and 
vou are almost certain to be well advertised. In their deep, 
exhaustive ignorance, the prattlers probably do not know 
that most, if not all, of their self-contradictory dogmas 
have been invented, proclaimed, laughed at, and have dis- 
appeared, pretty often in the course of modern emanci- 
pation. 

The subject is not a very easy one for a moderately self- 
respecting writer to dilate upon. The new male and female 
wiseacres contradict themselves and each other too freely 
and too frequently. ‘* What should a young lassie do wi’ 
an auld man?” or with a young man, or any number of 
men of all sorts of ages? After examining a variety of 
gospels, thought to be ‘‘new” by their inspired authors, 
one remains in doubt. Thus, one lassie, an heiress, tries 
to overcome the virtue of a rude farmer to whom she is 
betrothed. ‘The rigid agriculturist prevailed”: he 
maintained a moral standard, compared to which that of 
the famous Covenanter, holy, holy Samuel Rutherford, 
The heiress then fled away swiftly, and married a 
most startling 


was low. 
peer whose mind and body afforded the 
examples of heredity in its most undesirable results. I 
think she then killed herself. They often do. Why the 
wretched woman behaved in this way, where the ‘‘ gospel” 
comes in, what the gospel is, and where the interest of 
such silly proceedings lies coyly hidden, I do not pretend 
even to guess. If it is nasty (as I think it is), yet it is not 
new. Women have stooped to indescribable folly before 
to-d iV. 

This bundle of nerves did get married, 
however, which was strangely conservative. The by no 
means new rubbish of the day represents pure - souled 

ung women as panting for maternity, but they nearly 
blush themselves into an apoplexy at the thought of holy 
To bee»me the parent of a little boy or girl 
uated legal or religious flummery, 


mi erable 


matrimony. 


+: 


once, with no anti 


seems to be the ideal. But suddenly we are told, ‘‘Oh! no, 


permitted to disturb these 
The romantic 


no little boys and girls can be 
natural and romantic unions of pure souls.” 
ind the natural aspects of these dogmas though appre- 
ciated by the Zulus) are sadly to seek. But there is always 
a possibility of being more grotesquely absurd than one’s 
rivals, and perhaps the very height of folly is reached by 
the heroine who marries with no more sense of shame or 
servitude than any sane girl, but mounts her high moral 
on the pleasmg prospect of 

stranger. This, she vows, is quite too shockingly 
improper to be calmly contemplated by a pure-minded 
female! Why the public ever peruses all this mass of 
fudge it is not for me to guess. It 
except as a thing may entertain by dint of sheer solemn 
It is not within the range of 


welcoming a 


is not entertaining 
owl-like want of humour. 
practical, politic al, or social absurdity. Girls are not so 
silly as to throw away their lives and reputations for a 

They know well enough that the path to this 

is all downhill, and, in fact, that a man wants a 
settled establishment, and will very soon leave the most 
pure-souled but unwedded lady prig, if, indeed, she does 
And why not? Ex hypothesi 


not begin by leaving him. ; 
there 
lovers 


man when you chance to begin to prefer some other man or 


is nothing wrong in the conduct of the changeful 
there is no disgrace in boliing from a woman or a 
woman. If this be a mistaken theory of mine there can be 
no such thingas Free Love, and an eman¢ ipated moralis* 

ight just as well get married as not! 

This was the rock on which Shelley who had fanaticism 

muugh for a tribe of and lack of humour to 
match), this is the reef on which Shelley made shipwreck. 
Ile prea hed to the luckless Harriet that love was free, he 
married her all the same, and when he fell in*love with 
Mary he or his backers accused Harriet of misconduct. 
If the unmanly charge were true, Shelley, at all events, 
had no right to complain : Harriet, if she behaved ill, 
behaved well, according to Shelley's absurd philosophy. 
Such are the Vv 
get married, they quarrel with their wives for being 
obedient to their and then they keep going 
off with a series of dear friends. And all this 
monstrous and ludicrous spectacle is offered to men and 
gods in the The which the 
Anti-Jacobin parodied so merrily is being renovated in 
But that the 
she’s ideas about the true and proper relations 


reformers, 


teformers: they preach against marriage, 


ideas, 
very 


name of virtue! rubbish 


several directions. one does not observe 


angelic By 
of brothers and sisters have vet been revived by the 
Why 


Laon and Cythna,” thea, been written in vain, 


foolishest of women or the most bemused of men. 
II is ** 


or is it only that the emancipated have never heard of a 


not? 


poem so conge nial to a third-rate intellect hopelessly off its 
balance? Ordo even the most frenzied contemners of the 
society slowly evolved by the human race draw the line 
somewhere? As Lady Louisa Stuart said of Lady Mary 


Coke, ‘‘ You generally 


knew in what direction to look for 
her, but it was impossible to say at what altitude she might 
So one knows in what direction to look for 
her altitude 


For soaring and shocking «absurdity, hateful to 


be found.” 
many a wiseacre, but his or 
affair. 


is another 
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the moral sentiments of a Veddah, cr a Digger-Indian, 
Shelley, one fancies, still holds the record. Indeed, I do 
not see how he is to be beaten, but then I have not read 
all the renovated nonsense of the period. Somebody, even 
now, may be out-soaring Shelley; and soon we shall be 
asked to sign a petition for releasing the moralist from 
prison. 


OPENING OF TELEGRAPH HILL, 
HATCIIAM. 

Another “lung of London” was formally handed over to 
the public on April 6 by the Chairman of the London 
County Council. The history of how the summit of Tele- 
graph Hill, Hatcham, was acquired is curious. The gas 
strike some years ago te among other things, the 
strong will and indomitable courage of Mr. George Livesey, 


THE 
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the managing director of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany. After the battle was over, a testimonial was presented 
to Mr. Livesey, who immediately wrote to the Vestry of 
St. Paul, Deptford, offering to subscribe £2000 towards 
securing the land at the top of Telegraph Hill. The 
vestry handed on Mr. Livesey’s offer to the Greenwich 
District Board of Works. This latter body decided to 
vote an equal sum, the charge to fall upon the 
parish of St. Paul, and to apply to the London 
County Council for monetary help and to the Haber- 
dashers’ Company for easy terms of purchase. The London 
County Council gave £2000, and the Haberdashers’ 
Company sold the ground for £6000, taking off a generous 
discount of £2000. Thus Telegraph Hill has 
publie property by the joint liberality of these bodies and 
Mr. Livesey. It was formerly one of the stations on the 
line of semaphores used by the Admiralty Board before 
the days of the electric telegraph. Mr. Arthur Arnold, at 
the inaugural ceremony, said that that hill was no ordinary 
hill. From it in days past bonfires had glared, flashing 


become 
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upon the capital the proud news of joyful victory, or the 
tidings of coming tribulation. From that hill was signalled 
news of Nelson and Trafalgar, of Wellington and Waterloo. 
It was, indeed, hallowed ground, and it would have been 
sacrilege to allow it to pass into private use. One is glad 
that such a happy and beneficial issue has come from what 
is still a painful memory in industrial struggles. 


A very pleasing ceremony, brief though it was, took 
place at Marlborough House on April 9, when the Prince 
of Wales presented to Sir Joseph Lister, Bart., the Albert 
Medal, accorded to him by the Prince in his capacity of 
President of the Society of Arts, and on behalf of the 
council of that society. The medal was awarded to the 
apostle of ‘ Listerism” for the discovery and establish- 
ment of the antiseptic method of treating wounds and 
injuries, by which not only has the art of surgery been 
greatly promoted, and human life saved in all parts of the 
world, but extensive industries have also been created for 
carrying the treatment into effect. This compliment to 
Sir Joseph was enhanced by the presence during the 
formal presentation of the medal of Lord Belhaven, Sir 
George Birdwood, Sir Frederick Abel, Bart., Sir Westby 
B. Perceval, Sir Frederick Bramwell, Bart., Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Mr. Alexander, Sir Richard Webster, and 
Professor W. C. Roberts-Austen, Sir George Hayter Chubb, 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood, Sir Owen Roberts, Mr. W. H. 
Preece, and other members of the society and council. It 
was a well-deserved tribute to the great services of Sir 
Joseph I r. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I observe Mr. J. Ainsworth Davis has been making some 
interesting observations on the limpet and its migrations to 
und from its rock-sear or hollow in search of food. He is of 
opinion that the limpet sticks to its rock by an ‘‘ adhesion ” 
similar to that ‘‘ between two smooth glass surfaces brought 
very close together.” He adds that the muscular foot ‘* is, so 
to speak, rolled out on the rock with which it is thus brought 
into close contact.” This explanation Mr. Davis says he 
owes to Professor M. Foster, but I take leave to doubt 
whether it will be regarded as a satisfactory one. Some 
years ago, in this column, I discussed this topic, with the 
result that I came to the conclusion that the limpet’s 
adhesive powers were partly due toa vacuum being produced 
and partly to the glutinous gum which the foot-glands 
secrete, l formed this opinion as the result of various rough 
experiments made in the course of a seaside holiday. 1 
confess, personally, that I scarcely appreciate the force of 
the view that the adhesion is such as may be represented 
by the contact of two smooth glass surfaces. As I under- 
stand this view, the limpet’s powers are referred to a natural 
law or condition in physics. Mr. Davis may be correct, and 
I may be wrong; but the question, let us admit, is still 
sub judice. 


The observations of Mr. Davis on the ‘ homing” of 
limpets are most interesting. He holds that the tentacles 
on the head are not indispensable to the limpet’s direction. 
In holding this opinion, he is going contrary to the view 
of Professor Lloyd Morgan. Excision of the tentacles 
did not prevent the return of limpets to their scars 
in the rock. The object of this homing instinct, 
after feeding at a short distance from the sear .on 
the rock, is held to be protection from the assaults of the 
incoming or outflowing tide. Mr. Davis adds that the 
limpets are in no danger when they are either completely 
covered or uncovered ; for once washed loose, us he remarks, 
a limpet presents a big surface for assault and battery by 
the waves. As an evidence of the force with which limpets 
can adhere to the rock, it is mentioned that after the terrific 
gale and sea of Dec, 21 and 22, five small limpets were 
found to be quite uninjured. A species (//ele‘on pellucidum 
which lives on the roots of the tangle, and thus enjoys a 
certain measure of protection, has a thinner shell than the 
common limpet—a result due, no doubt, to its protected 
mode of life. 


‘The effects of various tints of glass on life at large, and 
on plant life in particular, form a topic of interest to 
scientists. If I mistake not, a physician has atte mpted to 
show that the influence of light transmitted through blue 
glass has a marked effect upon insane persons, and experi- 
ments were carried out, I believe, in this direction in a 
certain Scottish asylum. I have no data regarding the 
results of this experiment, but in these latter days, when 
the effects of direct sunlight on the body's welfare are 
made a matter of practical study (as in the Continentat 
sun and light cures) it is not too much to premise that 
light, as a medical agent, is by no means to be sneered 
at or despised. . 


On plant life, of course, the effects of light transmitted 
through different media have been studied with great care: 
and an annotation regarding the use of green glass in hot- 
houses becomes of interesting nature from the physio- 
logical standpoint.- At Kew, I has 
been used since 1845, when it was advocated by Mr. R. 
Hunt. The grounds for his advocacy of glass of this hue 
were that light and chemical conditions were admitted and 
represented by the green giass in the same proportions as 
by ordinary white glass, and that scorching the plants was 
prevented by the green glass prohibiting the passage of 
injurious light-rays. ‘Lhat these conclusions are not 
strictly in accord with facts, seems to be proved by 
more careful observations. It has been noticed that 
yreen glass, as represented at Kew, is found really to 
intercept about a half of the light influences on which the 
growth and vital processes of plants depend. The curious 
observation has also been made that as the sky at Kew is 
becoming year by year more hazy, because of the smoke- 
cloud of ever-increasing London, white glass becomes of 
lowered value and ranks as green glass does in this matter 
of transmitting light-rays. The from which I 
quote informs us that white glass has been substituted for 
green glass since 1886, and that even in the case of the 
ferns, which still live under green glass, life is more active 
and growth more vigorous under white glass. Of course, 
direct exposure to the sun is avoided in the case of these 
dwellers in the shade. Green glass is, therefore, doomed 
at Kew. 


note, green glass 


account 


Kverybody knows that earth- tremors are things of 
frequent occurrence, They vary, of course, in intensity, 
from mere quiverings of the cosmical crust onwards to the 
devastating earthquakes which wreck whole districts and 
diffuse death and ruin at large. There must, of course, be 
numerous earth-tremors occurring in districts where science 
has had no opportunities for observation; but a very 
ingenious and important calculation has of late been made 
by M. de Montessus de Ballore regarding the frequency of 
earth-movements. ‘These researches indicate clearly the 
almost constant state of terrestrial vibration under which our 
planet exists. By an examination of recordsandacomparison 
of statistics, this investigator finds thatin a given area, which 
I presume may be taken as fairly typical of the earth 
at large, there occur 16,957 shocks in the year, or one per 
half-hour. ‘This may appear to be a startling result, but, 
geologically considered, it is exactly what might have been 
expected. The earth is a planet whose crust is in a state of 
perpetual change. Some areas are being elevated and some 
depressed, and in certain districts we may find the two 
movements alternating. So, also, if our cooling crust is 
here and there forcing itself downwards and thus producing 
lateral strains, sometimes with great effect, one may well 
understand how our planet thus presents us with an orb in 
a state of perpetual cosmic quiver. The sea, after all, is the 
only stable part of our globe, and even ‘ the eternal hills” 
of the poet are but the ‘‘ daughters” (and not always the 
very ancient children) ‘‘ of time.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEAN. 

The Recollections of the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, Dean of 
Salisbury. (London: Edward Arnold.)—Although the 
days of the years of the life of Dean Boyle still fall 
short by three or four years of the critical three-score and 
ten, more than sixty are covered by these ‘‘ Recollections.” 
The date of the earliest here recorded cannot be later than 
the summer of 1831, ‘‘I remember [he writes] how, a 
small, shy child, I was taken into my father’s study, and 
saw sitting in an arm-chair, an old man, with a stick 
between his legs. This was Sir Walter Scott... . Many 
yeurs afterwards, when I saw . . . the well-known statue 
of Sir Walter, now in the Advocates’ Library, I recognised 
at once from the stick between his legs the figure I had 
seen.”’ To children of three all their elders look old, and 
no doubt Sir Walter then looked much older than his years, 
which numbered only sixty. Another reminiscence, told 
with equally picturesque effect, must belong to the same or to 
the following year, 1832. ‘‘ ‘ Let the laddie see the King of 
France,’ [ distinctly remember hearing a good-natured man 
say, one fine summer morning at the corner of Castle Street, 
and in a moment -I was lifted in his arms to see two 
carriages-and-four driving along Princes Street. In the 
first was a stiff, grey old man, with a sad-looking lady by 
his side; at the window of the second carriage I sawa large 
fat-faced boy. The old man and lady were Charles X, 
and his niece and daughter-in-law, the filia dolorosa ; 
the boy was Henri Cing, Comte de Chambord of recent 
history.” 

In reading this charming book, one occasionally feels 
that the Dean has been a little too chary of dates, and also 
that a slightly greater liberality in explanatory annotation, 
especially in respect of his own family relationships with 
some of the celebrities mentioned, would have enhanced 
the interest of the reminiscences. 'The Dean’s family is 
not that which was illustrated by ‘* the Father of Chemistry 
and Brother to the Earl of Cork,” but it is not less ancient. 
His nephew, the present Karl of Glasgow, is seated at 
Kelburne, in Ayrshire, where his knightly ancestors sate 
six centuries ago. His (the Dean’s) great-great-grand- 
father, the first Karl, was one of the ‘ Lords of Convention,” 
to whom ‘*Claverhouse spoke”; his father trod the 
salle des pas perdus of the Parliament Ilouse with Walter 
Scott, and ended his career as Lord Justice-General of 
Scotland, a dignity answering to that of Lord Chief Justice 
of England. The Dean’s mother was a daughter of the 
** paper-Lord ” Methven and real Laird of that ilk, so that 
he holds both of the noblesse d’épée and de robe. His 
intimacy with Dean Stanley—-who shines brilliantly in 
many of these pages—-was doubtless fostered both by old 
family friendship with the Bruces and by near kinship 
with Stanley's chief friend and biographer-elect, Theodore 
Walrond. ‘The future Dean of Salisbury was bred a 
Presbyterian, but in the Edinburgh of his youth the 
relations between the leaders of the Kirk and the little 
Scotch Episcopal sect were cordial; the liturgy at the 
chapel of his father’s friend Dean Ramsay proved 
attractive ; there was an uncle installed in a Warwickshire 
rectory—all conspired to make the transition from one 
Established Church to the other an easy one. Never was 
such a boy for taking notice and for attracting 
the notice of his elders as the future Dean. In the 
Edinburgh of 1835-43 he was a schoolboy, but it lives 
in his pages— Chalmers, ‘ Christopher North,” Lord 
Cockburn, De Quincey, Lord Advocate Murray (whose 
wife’s tea-table in the IHlouse of Commons is one of its 
pleasantest traditions), and most of the then surviving 
friends of Sir Walter are seen moving about the streets as 
on the magic table of the camera obscura. When, at 
fifteen, the boy went to Charterhouse, it was the same. 
His ‘‘going-out” Saturdays and, Sundays were spent 
among people who saw politics and discussed them from 
the inside; he was taken to the opera (Grisi, Mario, 
Lablache), to the theatre (Macready, Helen Faucit, Miss 
Nisbet), and to the House (Peel and the Corn Laws); to 
Chiswick shows, where he saw the Young England Party 
in its full uniform of white waistcoat. One opera 
night he had three words—‘ Thank ’ee, Sir”—from the 
Duke, and was counted ‘‘a lucky beggar” at Slaughter’s. 
That this schoolboy had sharp eyes and ears, and also the 
understanding heart, is very clearly shown in these 
** Recollections,” and his comparative comment on political 
‘* Heat considered as a Mode of Motion” is well worthy 
the attention of some young lions of Fleet Street, for whom 
history begins in 1886: ‘* We have lived lately through 
days of tension, but as far as I can recollect the bitterness 
of those who considered themselves betrayed by Peel, was 
even greater than we have had evidence of in the days of a 
still greater change of opinion.” - A morning spent over 
a file of the 7'imes for the forties would amply confirm the 
Dean’s recollection. 

At Charterhouse, copies of the Christian Year and of 
the Church of the Fathers were available reading, and when 
he went up to Oxford, Mr. Boyle was prepared to find the 
‘* Movement” still troubling the waters. He has little 
that is fresh to tell of that much-chronicled period, but 
still something, of that and of the Oxford of 1847 et seq. 
generally, which is well worth reading. Breakfasts at 
Balliol with F. T. Palgrave, Riddell, W. Palmer, W. Y. 
Sellar, and Henry Smith—who may almost be called the 
hero of the book—Jowett, in his full force as tutor, Sewell, 
Charles Marriott, J. B. Mozley, are but a few of the names 
on the Oxford list. Of Pusey’s influence the opinion is 
not favourable, and the Dean is disposed to rate that of the 
Broad Church leaders as more wholesome than the teaching 
of Pusey’s disciples and successors. 

But our space is exhausted before we have crossed the 
threshold of the Dean’s life. A book such as this cannot 
be “reviewed” in any adequate sense. It can only be 
recommended to all classes of readers, save the meanest, as 
the freshest, brightest book of the kind which has*appeared 
for many a day, the widest and most eclectic in its interest. 
It scintillates with good stories and wit and varied charm, 
and though it may not reach the ‘twelfth thousand” 
credited to another cognate work in the publisher’sadvertise- 
ment sheet, it will keep, and be kept; though it must be 
pointed out that more than half its intrinsic value is lost 
for want of an index. J. DYKES CAMPBELL. 
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A HANDY CHAUCER. 


The Student's Chaucer. Being a Complete Edition of His 
Works. KEdited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, Litt.D., ete. 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press.) It was desirable, no 
doubt, that some, if not aH, the advantages of Professor 
Skeat’s magnificent ‘‘ Oxford Chaucer” should be thrown 
open to those whose shelf-room is limitéd, and whose 
resources are estimable rather in shillings than in guineas. 
Considering the formidable bulk of the mere text, which 
no one has ever attempted to set as a whole into a moderate- 
sized volume before, and considering also the editor’s 
resolye to include his invaluable glossarial index, the 
problem might be thought not remotely to resemble 
that of getting a quart into a pint measure. It 
has been solved partly by making the utmost pos- 
sible use of the already well-tried resources of the 
Clarendon Press in the matter of paper thin but 
opaque, and type small and closely packed but clear; 
partly by a rigid economy of editorial matter. Even with 
six large volumes to expatiate in, Dr. Skeat had in the 
more splendid edition shown himself anything but one of 
those editors who must still be talking; and here, putting 
the index aside, he has compressed his introductory matter 
into a dozen pages, and his appendix of absolutely 
necessary variants into a dozen more. When one thinks 
of the way in which some other scholars or would-be 
scholars fill pages upon pages, sheets upon sheets, almost 
volumes upon volumes, on the exactly opposite system—by 
watering out a wineglassful of biographical matter with a 
hogshead of conjecture and talkee-talkee, and by basing 
on every little ‘‘find”’ of fresh text, or even fresh read- 
ings, paragraphs, if not chapters of unnecessary proclama- 
tion and discussion—it is impossible not to admire this really 
scholarly reticence. As it is, the text fills nearly seven 
hundred and fifty pages; the glossary, which for some 
reason is separately paged, nearly a hundred and fifty 
more ; and the balance of the nine hundred only is occupied 
with notes and introductions. 

Some sacrifice there must be in attaining such an 
advantage, and no doubt the present edition can claim 
neither the beauty and (when it shall be completed by the 
promised seventh volume of controversial poems) the 
absolute sufficingness of Professor Skeat’s own library 
issue, nor the comfort and enjoyment for mere reading of 
such an edition of the ‘Canterbury Tales” as Mr. 
Pollard’s. But both crities and readers are far too 
apt to forget that you must look at the title of a 
scholar’s book, because a scholar means something by 
his title, and you have no right to ask him for something 
different from the ware which, by it, he professes to 
offer, This is a ‘ Student's Chaucer,” a Chaucer edited 
by a student for students; and it must be considered as 
such; though no doubt it will find, and ought to find, a 
place upon hundreds of shelves whose possessors neither 
claim nor desire the title of student. It is the first edited 
text of what confmends itself to an important authority as 
the work, the whole work, and nothing (or very little) but 
the work of the first great English poet that has ever been 
put forward in such a shape. And whatever posterity may 
do in the matter of additions or alterations in detail, it 
undoubtedly presents not merely a new point of departure, 
but probably for a long time a sufficient field for the study 
of Chaucer. A few eccentric persons may perhaps rather 
wish that the glossary had been left out—not that it is not 
of the highest value, but that the practice of attaching 
special glossaries to special authors strikes them as some- 
thing of a mistake, and likely not merely to retard the 
spread of a satisfactory knowledge of Middle English, 
as a whole, among students, but to postpone the pro- 
duction of that succinct but sufficient dictionary of this 
part of our language which we ought to have, and which 
nobody living is so competent to produce as Professor 
Skeat himself. But this, no doubt, would be both crotchety 
and thankless: No wise man quarrels with a good thing 
because of his own private counsels of perfection ; and 
certainly no wise man will quarrel with Dr. Skeat’s 
‘*Student’s Chaucer,” in which for the first time the 
whole unquestioned and some of the questioned work in 
verse and prose of the author appears in a form at once 
scholarly and popular. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


A GREEK ROMANCE IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLISH. 
An, Ethiopian History, Writt-n in Greek by Heliodorus. 
Kuglished by Thomas Underdoune, Anno 1597. With an 
Introduction by Charles Whibley. ‘‘ Tudor Translations.” 
Edited hy W. E. ‘Henley. (London : Nutt.)—The romantic 
story of handsome Theogenes and lovely Chariclea, written 
in the Byzantine Greek of the fourth century, was known 
of old as the ‘‘ Ethiopics of Heliodorus.” It does not 
appear to have been printed in, and thus become known to, 
Western Lurope until more than a hundred years after 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks. Translated into 
many languages—English among them—it became very 
popular. <A direct reference in ‘‘' Twelfth Night” to an 
incident in it shows that Shakspere had read it. Sir Philip 
Sidney, in his ‘t Defence of Poesy,” when maintaining that 
much written in prose deserves to be called poetry, pro- 
nounced the ‘ Ethiopics” to be a ‘ poem.” Montaigne 
delighted in it, Tasso borrawed from it, and Raffaelle 
painted scenes in it. Its success was largely due to the 
endless succession of stirring incidents with which it is 
crowded, In the stereotyped phrase of criticism, ‘‘ the 
interest never flags,” from the opening, when the hero and 
heroine fall into the hands of pirates, to the close, when 
they are about to be immolated to the Sun and Moon by a 
victorious Ethiopic king. He finds out, however, just in 
time, that Chariclea is his long-lost daughter, a discovery 
which of course saves Theogenes, and leads hero and 
heroine to the altar. The severity of the trials undergone 
by them before this happy consummation is equalled by 
their fidelity to each other whether together or severed by 
adverse fate. It is only to be rebuffed that princesses make 
love to Theogenes, and princes to Chariclea. 

The first English translation of the ‘ Ethiopics,” by 
Thomas Underdoune, was printed, it is supposed, in 1577, 
and reached a second edition in 1587, the year in which 
Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia” was given to the world. 
It is this secénd edition of Underdoune’s version which has 
just been reprinted in Mr. W. E. Henley’s curious and 
valuable ‘‘Tudor Translations.” To the new volume is 
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prefixed a very interesting introduction by Mr. Charles 
Whibley, who acceptably performed the same service for a 
previous volume of the same series—Adlington’s transla- 
tion of ‘*The Golden Ass of Apuleius,” a Roman novel, 
which the well-known episode of Cupid and Psyche will 
always preserve from oblivion. Mr, Whibley unites to 
erudition a vivacity which makes his introductions very 
jleasant reading, and his admiration of Elizabethan prose 
save no bounds. Underdoune’s knowledge of Greek was 
very imperfect, and every page of his translation swarms 
with blunders. But in Mr. Whibley’s view Underdoune 
has transformed ‘‘ the prose of a bookworm,” the ‘ foppish 
pedantry ” of Heliodorus, into something rich and strange. 
Mr. Whibley quotes passage after passage of the original 
and of the translation in order to point out how far the 
‘* splendid barbarity ” of Underdoune’s style transcends in 
picturesqueness and poetic expressiveness the colourless 
original, Here is an extract from Underdoune with Mr. 
Whibley’s illustrative and characteristic comment on it: 
‘* Wherefore I with wayling beweep my sorrow like a Birde 
whose nest a dragon pulleth doun, and deyoureth her young 
before her face and is afraid to come nigh, neither can she 
flee away.” ‘‘ Might not,” Mr. Whibley asks, ‘* these lines 
be culled from the Psalms or the Prophets?” Surely 
there has been no greater and more delightful exhibition of 
literary enthusiasm since Charles Lamb, in his ‘‘ Specimens,” 
went into genial ecstasy over felicities of expression in his 
beloved Ehzabethan dramatists. 

Out of scanty materials and indications Mr. Whibley 
has framed a pleasant little sketch of Underdoune’s literary 
career and idiosyncrasy; but he throws no light on the 
somewhat obscure question of the authorship of the 
‘« Ethiopies.” The book generally passes as the 
handiwork of a certain Heliodorus, who was Bishop of 
Tricca, in Thessaly, some time during the fourth century. 
A thousand years afterwards Nicephorus Callistus gave out 
for the first time that Bishop Helodorus was deposed from 
the episcopate because he refused to repudiate so secular a 
book as the “ Ethiopics.”.. Mr. Whibley justly discredits 
the story, and falls back on the statement at the end of the 
book itself that it was written by Heliodorus of Emesa, 
who was descended from the Sun, which probably meant 
that he belonged to a family of priests of the Sun. ‘ But 
Nicephorus Callistus,” Mr. Whibley says, ‘‘ had thus much 
support for his ingenious fiction that one Socrates, an 
ecclesiastical writer of the fifth century, gave the see of 
Tricca to one Heliodorus. Nevertheless, similarity of 
name is poor evidence, and until you desert the author of 
his work you may believe whatever legend you will.” 
With due deference to Mr. Whibley, he has ignored a very 
essential element in the matter. ‘One Socrates,” an 
estimable and esteemed historian, not only “ gave the see 
of Tricca to one Heliodorus,’ but affirmed that this 
Heliodorus was the reputed author of the ‘‘ Ethiopics” ; 
and adds that he wrote them when he was young. Is 
it not quite possible that after he wrote the book and 
boasted of his descent from the Sun, or connection with 
its priesthood, he became a Christian and rose to be a 
bishop IF’, ESPINasseE. 


MR. HATTON TAKES A ROPE-WALK. 


The Banishment of Jessop Blythe. sy Joseph Hatton. 
(London: Hutchinson and Co.)—The easy pen of Mr. 
Joseph Hatton seems good for a story on mest subjects. 
He knows as well as anyone what the lazy reader likes, 
and he is as well able as anyone to supply him with the 
article. or the materials of his new story he has gone to 
the Peak country of Derbyshire, and ‘‘ worked up” the 
Socialistic community of rope-makers in the ‘God's 
Factory” of that seductive neighbourhood. It is ‘‘a 
comp iny of craftsmen who have worked together in amity 
and successfully, they and their forebears, for over two 
hundred years, and have never paid rent for the 
factory in which they toil. It is the Queen’s freehold, 
leased to the Duke of Devonshire, and lent rent 
free to a company of ropers, seven of whom are the 
masters, and employ the rest.” They possess ‘‘ the most 
wonderful house of labour in the world. It is the entrance 
to what is known to topography as the Devil’s Hole; but 
if ever building gave special evidence of the Divine hand, 
it is to be seen in this cavern of the High Peak. It has a 
dome and a nave that dwarf St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s.” 
Many themes, many methods. One knows or guesses to 
what use of mystic fiction Tolstoi would put the com- 
munity of ropers; and what sort of mosaic Zola would 
make of their lives. But Mr. Hatton also sets them forth, 
and Mr. Hatton’s manner is admittedly a popular 
one, and any popular manner asks a talent. Mr. 
Hatton has ever so much talent; ever so much. It 
is curious that he does not make a great deal of 
money by writing plays for the Adelphi; for he is 
‘** picturesque” (a word that he is fond of) in the way 
that the Adelphi insists upon; and he makes nothing 
of skipping twenty years in his narrative, which is almost 
a canon of art at the Adelphi; and he invents cleverer and 
more natural villains than the Adelphi gentlemen invent, 
and his dialogue is generally thrice as readable as theirs 
would be. 1 should not say ditto to the humorist who 
detects ‘‘ almost a Shaksperean touch in the action and 
dialogue” of this story; but action as vigorous, sustained 
by dialogue as “taking,” should be welcome at the Home 
of English Melodrama. And the scheme and its evolution 
would be so proper there. For the Socialistic ropers, 
inadequate of F te ton Mg are here brought into touch with 
le hig life, in the correctest manner. Into their midst ‘‘ Fate 
one sunny day dropped down” a real aristocrat, who 
loved at first sight, with a pure Adelphi love, the maiden 
who showed the mysteries of the cavern for sixpence, and 
her ankles for nothing, to tourists in parties. Mr. Hatton’s 
fiction deals, not with the inevitable, but with the possible; 
and it isimpossible to say that there is anything impossible 
in this. The communistic lover, who is opposed to the 
‘wandering Englishman,” furnishes the very foil that 
gentleman requires; and if there is one fault to find with 
the excellent murder it is that it ‘‘transpires” in the third 
instead of in the first act. There is an art in this kind 
of fiction which is very rarely mastered, and it is any- 
thing but a mean art. Mr. Hatton has it at command, 
and no eheaper epithet need be used in his praise. 
‘For the thrilling details we must refer our readers” to 
the book. Tighe Lorkiys, 
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MADAGASCAR. 
At last the ‘‘ red flag of War” has been hoisted on the 
twelve sacred mountains of Imerina, and the people sum- 
moned to the defence of their country. The delay is 
curious, as the French actually commenced hostilities 
several months ago by the forcible occupation of Tamatave 
on the east and Mojanga on the west. It can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the Hova Government 
was waiting for positive evidence of the intention of the 


THE 


and the country will be devastated and temporarily 
depopulated before them. Still they will be able to 
advance, though more slowly than they anticipate, and 
will probably meet with no very serious opposition until 
they reach the highlands of the interior and make their 
way up the valley of the Skopa or Betsiboka. 

Already anxiety is beginning to be felt as to what may 
be the result when the expedition reaches Imerina. If the 
IIovas have not already succumbed, and proper arrange- 
ments made for carrying out the government, anarchy 
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urmed expedition into the interior. 


uubt has been removed, resistance 


1} 
ever, as all d 


en determined on, and preparations have been begun, 


ike that resistance as effective as possible. The people 
been called up to the capital from all parts of the 
ntral provinces, and have unitedly and enthusiastically 
n their sovereign the assurance that she can rely upon 
to defend her rights, and protect from the invader 
own hearths and homes. As an instance of the spirit 
that prevails, it is said that the army has of its own accord 
insisted on the revival of the old law which condemns to 
death by burning all soldiers who should be proved guilty 
of desertion or cowardice before the enemy. The Prime 
Minister, moreover, has publicly declared that there will 
hir] r running away, and that all will fight to 


the ir 


» bitter end. 
face of it, this means a very determined and 

y a protracted struggle, but it is more than doubtful 

' the people will be able to offer a very desperate 
ined resistance if the invasion is conducted with 

They are brave enough, 
but they do 
peace to pursue 


ability and vigour. 
ight well if compelled ; 
and if they left in 
their ordinary avocations with a fair amount of pro- 

they would not 
Moreover, the con- 
stitution and management of their army does not indicate 
eventual success in resisting the onslaught of the well- 
drilled and fully equipped troops of France. The soldiers 
are for the most part raw levies, who are practically obliged 
to feed and clothe themselves, and, being human, they will 
find it hard work to stand up before 
semi-naked condition. 


not 
war, were 
tection from robbery and oppression 
much care who were their governors. 


an enemy in a half- 
They will be much 
exposed, too, to the ravages of fever. As before, hundreds 
may be expected to desert the colours, notwithstanding the 
and the dreadful threats of the 
ranks of the who are the 
terror of some parts of the country, will be very materially 


starved and 


encouraging promises 


Government; and the outlaws, 
increas d. 


Much is 


employ of the 


said of the English and other officers 


native Government. They are very few in 


indeed, on the fingers of one 
perhaps should be expected from them. 


number ; n be counted, 
hand, 
They are trusted implicitly, 
but a free hand. 
months the Vv hay 
the orders that 


exists am them 


and they have anything 
last few 
been doing next to nothing but wait for 
Great 


during the 


Strange to iv, 
never dissatisfaction 
ind Colonel St. 


now left the 


have come, 
Leger Shervinton and 
island in disgust. 

of the French will be con- 
tores, but the Mojanga route 
one, and as 
better 
bearers 
hostile, 


i in insurmountable 
aking porters from Africa they 
them. They will get 
will be generally 


will be 
able to few 


en route, 


overcome 


as the tribes 
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ANTANANARIVO, 


may prevail or some terrible fighting may take place in 
and around the capital. We are under the impression that 
resistance will collapse before the troops reach the central 
province, but should that not be the case, it is to be hoped 
that something may be done to insure the safety of upwards 
of a hundred missionaries and others who reside in and 
around Antananarivo. The danger apprehended is not so 
much from the natives, although, of course, if they are 
rendered desperate, there is no knowing what may happen. 
What is really feared is from the excesses of the auxiliary 
troops of the French Republic. The Government, in a 
dispatch sent to Foreign Minister Lord 
Dufferin, has responsibility, and 


our through 


disclaimed general 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Canon Fremantle, the Dean-designate of Ripon, has not 
been long in proving that he means to continue his out- 
spoken comments on the connection between the Church 
and the State. He said at Canterbury, at a meeting of the 
local Liberal Association, that instead of talking about 
Church affairs as if they were separate from those of the 
nation, they must look at the nation’s affairs as being 
Church affairs. Ie did not want to see the Church shut 
up to a narrow clerical affair and led by Convocation, which 
never had represented the Church of England. He went 
on to remark that all his life long he had been a reformer 
striving against clericalism, and had not found it a very 
easy thing. From all accounts, Church people at Ripon are 
very pleased with the choice of Mr. Fremantle to be the 


new Dean. 


Canon Gore has had enormous congregations in West- 
minster Abbey on the last two or three Sundays. Lis sermon 
rather too long and intricate in 


just before Easter was 
‘The Canon makes 


its thought to be generally acceptable. 
use of very few illustrations or quotations, preferring to 
take the high line of argument with no divergences. 

It is very probable that Archdeacon Farrar will be 
reappointed by Mr. Gully as Chaplain to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. ‘There is ut least one reason in 
favour of the continuance of Dr. Farrar in this office in 
the fact that he is the Rector of St. Margaret's, which is 
the official church of the House of Commons. 


One of the best poems in connection with the retire 
ment of Mr. Peel appeared in the Guardian over the 
initials ‘“‘ R. W. B.” The verse in which the three names 
of the ex-Speaker introduced particularly 
felicitous. In the the lather 
Black, supported by the Duke of Newcastle, wrote to draw 
attention to the approaching marriage of a divorced man, 
protesting against the non-interference of the Bishop of 


were was 


same issue of Guardian 


London, 


The Chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, which will hold its meetings in London during 
May, is the Rey. Urijah Thomas, of Bristol. Mr. ‘Thomas 
is an excellent speaker, and may be expected to deal 
forcibly with many questions of the day in his presidential 
bound to be some allusion to the 
during the session of the Union. 


address. There is 


Armenian atrocities 


rooted 
which is 


The Rey. aversion to 
giving notices at a not 
shared by his colleague the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who 
sometimes takes twenty minutes in informing the congre- 
Mr. Ilughes has 


have now to announce that 


Mark Guy Pearse has a 


out service, a distaste 


gation of various forthcoming events. 
one favourite expression: ‘* I 
Christian privilege—the collection.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has gone abroad for a 
little quiet rest. One is sorry to note that the Bish« p of 
Winchester 
bravely to overcome 


struggled so 


flesh 


unwell; no man has 


the infirmities of the 


is again 
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thereby caused considerable inquietude among the present 
but surely no official 
disclaimer France if should 
take place in of the inability 
of her officers to control the doings of her own troops. 
Nothing need now be said of the justice or injustice of the 
but inasmuch as the Republic is 
oneer of civilisation,” and the friend of 
is bound to make before- 


foreign population of Imerina ; 


would exonerate outrages 


consequence neglect or 


French cause, posing in 
this way as the ‘‘ p 
all foreigners in the island, she 
hand the nec essary arrangements to render them all proper 


protection. 


VICE-CONSULATE, 


ANTANANARIVO. 


Dr. Thorold, who has a great daily task before him in merely 
answering his correspondence. He is at Farnham Castle 
just now. 

Canon Knox Mittle has been unable to deliver his 
usual addresses at noon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and his 
place has been taken by the Rey. T. B. Dover, who has 
proved an efficient substitute for the eloquent Canon. The 
congregations haye not been so extraordinary as regards 
size as in previous years. Mr. Buinbridge attrac teda ver, 


large number, principally of men. WwW. 
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FALCONS. 


THE MARSIIES. 


SMALL 
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The beautiful hobby was not so rare a few years back as it 
is now, in its season; for it is only a migrant to our shores 
from warmer countries. It is at the present time met with 
occasionally in suitable localities; but before large tracts 
of swamps surrounded by heavy timber trees were improved 
away, he could be seen high up overhead, looking with his 
long, sharp-pointed wings like some giant of the swallow 
family. As insect life simply abounded in all its varied 
forms, and feathered quarry could be had for the flight 
after it, the hobby did well. From not from 
necessity, the bird is a good feeder on the larger forms of 
insect life; but when, for a change of diet, he turned his 
attention to feathered game, the snipe himself could not 
keep out of his clutch. 
looking head well set on his shoulders, the dark eyes 
glancing in all directions, and the dark lines on either side 
of the cheeks, together with his warm cream-tinted dark- 
splashed breast, he has a look of importance far beyond his 
fact, *e looks just what he is, a little falcon 


ch ice, 


Dark grey above, his determined- 


in 


$1Ze ; 


drawback at times, when he is used for falconry. Twice 
in twelve years I have seen him in the heart of southern 
woodlands in mature plumage, and once only in the 
immature feathering. ‘hat all possible means are used to 
get him when he does appear it is hardly necessary to state; 
his flight is different from that of his congeners, so that he 
draws an attention to himself which is not to his advantage. 

Next to the long winged hobby comes the merlin, the 
smallest of our British falcons; and taking into consider- 
ation his diminutive size, he is as dashing when in pursuit 
of his quarry as the peregrine himself. There is a vast 
difference between the great icelander and that midget 
of a merlin, not larger than a thrush; yet the merlin 
kills the quarry which is suitable for him with as much 
It is a pity that this 
permitted to’ live 


certainty as does the icelander. 
little fellow is not 
life out on the wild moorlands, for snipes, sandpipers, 


handsome his 
finches and tit-larks, moss-cheepers and insects form his 
chief prey. Ile visits the moors of southern counties, not 
to for he 
the ring ouzels make 
several, but with one 


is seen about the same time when 
noticed 


nest there, 
their appearance; I have 


exception they were in immature 


‘ 


dee Se i TE. 
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*, SO Tar as form goes, 


a miniature 


hobby, 
h ive ll 
ollecti« 


re robust peregrine. 


m to show the 
the lanner I not ced: that of resting on 


manner 
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A sigh 
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for insects over the 
those reeking flats. 
falcon 


for large inse 


’ 
plumage. 
enough for them to nest on, but 
ot 


visits the tide for small waders. 
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Water Colours 


Some of the moors are wild enough and bleak 
I have never heard of one 
found. Like the the 
l goes. This pigmy is with us all the year 
winter time. like the snow-buntings, he 
Those that came to grief 


their nests being ring ouzel, 
rlin comes ant 


und. In the 


where I used to wander were full plumaged birds, male and 
female. Asthe m is known in some districts as the 
sparrow-hawk, on of its well-known habit of 
preying on small birds, matters get mixed at times, and 
many a so-called sparrow-hawk shot close to the tide in 
the winter has been really a merlin. I have found the 
real sparrow-hawk there as well; in fact, at certain times 
ind seasons, from the sea-eagle in full plumage to the 


- 
run 


account 


rolden eagle in immature feathering, right away down to 


lin-all the raptores visit the tide; indeed, rare 
his family are found now and then squatting 
In past days, works on faleonry lead one to think that 
ladies’ at the present time 
land held in high repute for the pertinacity with 

h follows the quarry that it is after. Every turn, 
and shift, every twist and double, of the pursued is as 
closely followed the 
playing the game of ‘follow my leader.” This 
flight can b best on the the 
the object of pursuit. There is not much chance of the 
the for the falcon has that 


merlin was the favourite ; 


birds were 


of 


dunlin is 


by pursuer as if two 


sort 


seen shore, when 


wader going out over water, 


very trait in his character. 
and spotted, he almost defies detection from any ordinary 
obs rvers; . 
or his mate drop down in the heather, and mark the spot 
if it is in the nesting season. 
matter if all the feathers and castings tell only of small 
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outside line of flight; the dunlin knows it, and the flock 
he has been singled out from is a mile away over the 
tide. Some fishing craft are on the beach; in and 
out of these the two birds shoot like arrows; for a 
few moments the dunlin has the outside line of flight, 
and he round the end of It 
is no use; its enemy forces it to double back over the 


dashes some piles. 
course it has come; a few more doubles and twists and 
it is all over—the dunlin is captured. As the merlin is 
coloured much like the hobby, only in lighter tones, when on 
the beach breaking up its quarry it isas hard to distinguish 
as a ring dotterel. When shot near salt water it is more by 
accident than design, and simply because it gets in the 
way. Wild-fowl will put up with a certain amount of 
teasing, but not with too much of it. A couple of merlins 
dashing about are enough to send all the small waders over 
the tide fora time. To prevent this they get pulled on and 
dropped; for the loss of fowl in some cases simply means 
loss of money, more or less of it. One has to look at things 
from more than one point of view. 

Nesting on the ground as the merlin does, he suffers 
more than some members of his family do, through that 


RICHARDSON. 


Pere hed on a moor-stone prey 


but someone about the moors may see him 


If the young are out, no 


birds that could be well spared, from the numbers that 
there are about, the poor things are killed or used as decoys 
to trap their parents. Fixed in twig circles—trapped, 
of ¢ they cry for food; the parents 
come to feed them there they are caught. Much 
been written by men well acquainted with both sides 
of the ques favour of this dashing little fellow, 


in order that he might be spared, or at least have some 


purse and when 


has 


+ 


ion in 

leniency shown him. 

are to receive protection on the 
No doubt, in course of 

at least, it is to be hoped 


If game-birds only 
moors, others will come off badly. 
time the que stion will settle itself 
in favour of some creatures that at present are having 
a rough time of it. 
getting scarce indeed, for in all our travels for the last five 
months I have not seen a kestrel. Where they have all gone 
to is the question. That a market exists for them, living and 
dead, we know well. Let us hope that the principal part 
of those sold here come from the Continent, where birds of 
prey are they are in England. 


Once more in our rambles we would fain see, 


sO 


In some districts the raptores are 


far more numerous than 
cach in its 


season, the hobby and the merlin. 
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British Consulate. 


8S. Mercury. 


From a correspondent at Singapore have been received 
the sketch of Mitsubishi Dock and the view of Takao 
which appear on this page. ‘The former is where the 
Chinese men-of-war which were captured at Wei-hai- 
Wei are being repaired. The dock really belongs to 
a private Japanese company, but the Government has now 
the first call upon its resources. The ship shown in the 
dock is the armed merchant cruiser Saikio Maru, with the 
two yards on her foremast down. ‘Takao, a port in 
Formosa, has been jealously guarded against Japanese 
attack by large numbers of Cantonese soldiers, often called 
‘Black Flags” 
bearing the British flag, but manned and captained by 
Chinese, arrived at Takao about the middle of February, 


from the banners they carry. A vessel 





A R I N 


Entrance to Lagoon 








BAS TERN 








Signal Station 
ENTRANCE TO TAKAO, FORMOSA. 
From a Sketch by Mr. E. J. Rosevere, H.M.S. “ Merem 
with tho treasure for the wages of the soldiers. The 
Cantonese boarded her and seized the dollars, refusing t> 
produce the bill of lading or pay the freight. A good deal 
of disorder followed, but the arrival of H.M.S. Mercury 
seems to have had a quieting effect upon the populace. A 
new fort with breechloading guns is being completed 
on the opposite side of the entrance to the harbour. 
Continuing our narrative of events, a Japanese man-of- 
war seized on April 9 the British steamer Viksang. It 
had on board more than 200,000 cartridges, which a 
German firm in Shanghai had shipped as ** bamboo and 
steel.” It was stated that the owners of the Viksang, 
which was captured outside Taku, had no cognisance of 


the cargo which it was carrying. As to prospects of 





Adland Trined c 
idand ‘rncham: 
pRr ior “¢ 


peace, it seems that many of the conditions have 
received assent from the Chinese officials, and that 
there is an earnest desire on the part of the more 
sagacious Japanese statesmen to terminate the warfare, 
which has incurred an enormous expenditure already, 
and must be still a heavy tax on the nation, even if it ended 
immediately. By the way, Dr. Bickersteth, the Bishop of 
Japan, has written a long and interesting statement of how 
episcopal matters have been affected by the war. He does 
not think the time is yet ripe for too much authority to be 
handed over to Japanese clergy. Ile concludes: ‘+ While, 
then, I hope that the time may not be very far distant when 
it may be right to consecrate a Japanese Bishop in this 
country, I do not think it has yet come.” 





THE MITSUBISHI DOCK AT NAGASAKI, WHERE CAPTURED CHINESE MLN-Or-WAR ARE SENT FOR REPAIR, 


From a Sketch by Mr, BE, J, Ressvere, H.M.S, “ Mercury.” 
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ECLOGUES OF ARCADY. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 


XIII.—THE UNTAMABLE 


in the garden my terrier, 


SHREW. 
3y the hedgerow Freckle, 
just come across two pugnacious shrews, engaged in one 
of their usual sanguinary battles. The high belligerent 
parties are not exactly formidable to outsiders, it is true, 
being not quite three inches long apiece from snout to 
haunches, not counting an inch and a half of tail, oddly 
square in outline, to finish off their appearance. Yet they 
are savage fighters, for all that, in their intertribal quarrels. 
When shrew meets shrew, then comes the tug of war. It 
very seldom happens that they do not join battle, and the 
the fray kills and eats his discomfited 
rival. So fierce a heart in so small a body is rare, but the 
shrew knows not what fear means. This particular pair of 
combatants were so automatically intent on the fortunes of 
war that Freckle was upon them and investigating their 
nose before they even woke up 


has 


victor in usually 


ture with her inquisitive 
to the fact of her presence. 


shrews with mice; but, 
indeed, our small combatants are widely different creatures 
from those timid little beasts; they belong to a wholly 
different group of mammals. Mice are rodents, descendants 
of the common ancestor with the rats and dormice, 
and not remotely related to the squirrels and the rabbits. 
. on the other hand, are s, first cousins of 
hedgehogs, and the desmans. Externally, 
resemble considerably the mice and voles; 
followed the course of recent natural 
istory must be aware by this time that ‘‘ appearances are 
If an looks very much like 
. the chances are that it is altogether 
This is particularly the case with the 
each of which great 


seem to confuse 


Mi yst pe yple 


same 
Shrews insectivore 
the moles, the 
is true, they 
those who have 


animal some- 


different. insect- 
ivores and the marsupials, groups 


has independently developed a series of forms absurdly like 


} 


the squirr ls, the and the 
approximately the same place I 
l le, small mammals which creep about among 
1l matted herbage are likely to assume a mouse-like 
mong rodents in the case of the 
of the 

of the 
English shrew is a pretty 
with thick soft fur like 
that 


save by 


porcupines, jerboas, 


h fills 


This has hap} ened a 
vl field 
Ws, or among Australian marsupials in the cas 
hed kangaroo-mice. Our 
ature of this common type, 
redder, and so mousey in shape 
lom discriminated from the true mice 
lists and gamekeepers. Even externally, 
from mice in its long pointed snout 
tivorous feature 
- off tail, where the 
slender. When yo ’ 


my, however, the 


-voles, among insectivores in the case 


‘s, only a trifle 


however, 
much 
Linse« as well as in its square and 
mouse’s is rounded, 
»to the teeth and 
is an insectivore, 
t once quite L separate ¢ haracter. 
on seeds and 
omnivorous, and do not 
ise either beetles. But the shrew, less pro- 
ious, eschews all vegetable foods: he makes his diet 
insects, worms, and slugs, of which he devours 
x r dil i number. Hence he — for the most part 
lds pres gardens, where such prey is abundant. « 
also for a soft, sandy, or light loamy soil, 
» can burrow with ease with the muzzle alone, * 
are ill-adapted for digging through hard 
A relative of the mole, he makes long 
through the soft surface soil in 
unlike the mole again, he has 
preserved his small, keen eyes intact, and _ lives, 
on the whole, as much above ground as_ beneath it. 
Yet his cousinship stands him in small stead with his 
big purblind relation; for moles catch and eat shrews 
in considerable numbers. This is not to be wondered 
it, perhaps, when one reflects that the unnatural shrews 
also eat one another. Cannibalism, indeed, is an unamiable 
trait common to man and the insectivores. Weasels, owls, 
and cats are also great shrew-killers; though, strange to 
y, the shrew, when killed, is by no means always eaten. 
put this down in the main to the powerful scent-glands, 
which run along the side of the be wly or occur at the root of 
the tail in most species of shrew, and which secrete 
a very strong and odorous liquid. This liquid, I fancy, 
is partly protective, ey | attractive to the 5 
f It would seem to be distasteful to outsiders, but not 
npleasant to themselves, for cats will kill 
v from pure sport or by mistake for 
will seldom or never eat it, whereas shrews themselves 
ind moles have no such prejudice. Owls, shrew: 
n spite of their flavour. I believe such sexually attractive 
I ilmost always coexist with the pugnacious temper- 
All musky-perfumed animals fight savagely with 
other for their females, as do 


vith marked frills or topknots. 


as eve rybody knows, feed mainly 
though they are fairly 


bees or 


is 


like his « —s 


ch of insects; but, 


insectivores 


love of a mouse, 


] 
also, eat 


ywossession of also 


ugh comparatively seldom seen by incurious 
ves, abound by myriads in most parts of England. Every 
immer they increase sevenfold; but 2s antumn in approac hes, 
ind food grows scarce, they die off in their thousands from 
ld and hunger, as I gather. iny of them then strew 
he footpaths in sandy districts that country people have a 
quaint superstition about them: they say a shrew cannot 
cross a church-path without dy instantly. What 
stitutes a church-path 1s somebody having ones 
church along it. The truth is, dead shrews abound equally 
in the grass and thickets: but, of », only those are 
seen which happen to die in the open. This is but one out 
of many hundred odd superstit about the shrew, to 
some of which I may recur hereafter in another of 
** Eclogues.”’ 


Shrews 


=o mn 


Ing con- 


gone to 
course 


pons 


. 
these 


STRATED 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


AH (Belfast).—We have made use of the information below. In regard 
to the other matter, we regret you have thought it wise to repeat your 
friend's imputation. Such statements are neither true nor useful. The 
games sent shall have our earliest consideration. 

R 8S Aruavace (Indore).—We unfortunately have little space at our 
disposal to explain your system, which we may remark is little more than 
a modification of the German method. We prefer solutions in the 
English manner, as it is perplexing to change from one to the other in 
checking replies. 

H Dose. (Whittington) .- 
do for us, however, if correct. 

L 8 O (St Petersburg).—Apply to Mr W H Blythe, 
Cambridge. 

F O D (North Kensington).— Yes ; 
munication with one. 

F M Kewsyy (Dublin). 
to publication. 

J H Cave.—There is no solution by 1. K to B 8rd. 
Kt 7th and, if now 2. B to Kt 2rd, P to Kt 8th (a Kt) giving check, ete. 


Sotutioxs oF Proptem No. 2649 received from E C Uhthoff 

1); of Nos. 2653 and 2654 from D A Lomer (Buenos Ayres) ; 
. 2655 and 2656 from RS Athavale (Indore); of No. 2€57 from 

A R V Sastry (Mysore), R 8 Athavale (Indore), and U N Maitra 
Chinsurah) ; of No. 2658 from Evans (Port Hope), R Eastman, and M W 
Lewes (Brantford, Canada); of No. 2659 from C M A B and Emile Frau 
Lyons) ; of No. 2660 from E W Brook, C M A B, R Eastman, Professor 
Charles Wagner (Vienna), and Borden School; of No. 2661 from Mrs 
Wilson Plymouth), E W Brook, Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 
W E Thompson, Oliver Icingla, C E Perugini, G T Hughes (Athy), 
LEH, Charles Burnett, W ES Debenham, and J A B. 


‘orrect Soiutions oF Prospiem No. 
W Benglas (Ripon), Sorrento, Emile 
Uppingham), W R B (Clifton), J C Ireland, F Waller (Luton), 
R If Brooks, T Roberts, T G (Ware), C B Penny, Ubique, F Leete 
Sudbury), WE 8 Debenham, Alpha, W Wright, Admiral J Halliday 
Cave, M A Eyre Folkestone), R Durell, Hereward, J II (Frampton : 
Dr. F St, L Desanges, C Simons, W David (Cardiff), Shadforth, 
. Penfold, R N Crosskey Lewes), W R Raillem, F J Candy, Meursius 
, F A Carter (Maldon), Nigel, W Faure (Courtrai), Odiham 
A B, J 8 Wesley (Exeter), Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly), Charles 
J Chapman (Hull), Borden School, and Herbert Prodham. 


Your problem has no solution. It would not 
It is not problematic enough. 

All Souls’ Passage, 
if you wish it we will put you in com- 


Thanks for game; it shall be examined with a view 


Tn that case 1. P to 


Correct 


2662 received from Charles Wagner, 
Frau (Lyons), W d’A Barnard 


surnett, F 


or Propirem No. 2661.—By W. Fixtayson. 


SOLUTION 
BLACK. 

K to B 4th 

K takes Kt 


WHITE. 
1.Rto K Rith 
2. Kt to Q B 5th 
3. Bto Q 3rd. Mate. 
If Black play 1. K to Q Sth or K t 


Aingiy 


Q 4th, then2. R to Q 7th 


PROBLEM No. 
By J. 8. Westey. 


BLACK. 





5 


= 











WIITE. 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN SCOTLAND 
Game played in Glasgow in the match between Messrs. Taupennat 
and Mirse 
Ruy Lopez. 
pLack ‘Mr. M white (Mr. T.) srack ‘Mr. M 
P to K 4th The de m to, surrender » piece 
Kt to Q B 3rd thereby ‘the exchange 


P to Q R 3rd a Bish AP os a 
> . appear his best « 
At fm! unsatisfactory owing ) title's very 
>to 2m . 


5. P to Q 4th MK strong continuation 
6 Kt to Q B 3rd K Kt to K 2nd 2. R takes Kt 

7. Bto K Kt 5th 21. Rto K Kt 3rd 
Obviously to open Black's game and 29. R takes Q 

weaken the position on King’s side for 23. K takes B 

future attacking purposes 24. P takes P 

ce - P to K B 3rd 25. Kt to B 3rd . R Sth 
8. B to K ard P takes I 26. P to R 3rd P to B 3rd 

9. B takes I Kt to K ith », 2. BtoK 6th (ch K to B 2nd 

10. B to Kt 3rd Kt K 2) toB3 (56 kt to K ond P to Q 4th 

11. PtoQ R 3rd 29. Kt to Q 4th P to Kt 3rd 


as in many cases, loss of time. The 9 
f 


é c t 
the King’s Bishop i 0. B to Kt 4th 
» the position The situation 
_— interest, and it 
B to Kt 5th White imprisons the 
Q to Q 2nd rame. 


a ch ». P to K B 4th 


Castles (Q R . B to Kt 5th 


P to Q Kt 4th 2 B takes B 
Kt to K 4th 33. B to B 6th 
R to Kt 3rd R to K sq tty 


te > 46 °t takou P (¢ 6. R to QB 3rd 
P to Q R 4th Kt takes P (ch 8. R takes P (ch 
stling on the Queen's side appears t 


and now. White's | 37. R to R 6th 
werwhelming. | 38. P to Q B 3rd, 


wHitr Mr. T 
P to K 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 
B to Kt 5th 

4. B to R 4th 


» 
3. 


Q to K Kt 5th 
Q takes Q (ch 
B takes R 

R takes K P 


Rouk and fore 


-BtoR 4th 
B to Kt 3rd 
P takes P 
K to Q 2nd 
} to B 4th 


e been it njadic ious 
and wins. 


ack threatens to become 


CHESS IN GERMANY. 
at Nuremberg, 
Allies. 

ter Gambit 


waite ‘Dr. T. 


Consultation game played recently between Dr. Tarrascu 
and four 
Falkheer Coun 
BLack (Allies). 
P to K 4th = tes sq 
>to € , ” > mt) 
tt 16. P to K BR 3rd 
ch ‘ 17. Pto QR 4th 
18. P to Q R Sth 
19. B takes Kt 
7. K Kt to K 2nd 20. B to R 3rd 
8. P to Q 4th B to Q Kt 5th 21. K to R 2nd 
A remarkabi ‘ 
P takes P en passant, keeping White's | this adv 
I tion open, appea str ger thor 


BLACK (Allies). 
Kt to B 5th 

Kt to Q 4th 

B to K 3rd 

Q to B 3rd 

P to Q Kt 4th 
P takes B 

K R to K sq 
Kt to K 6th 
double ifice follow 
which att 


vnire ‘Dr. T 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to K B 4th 
3. P takes Q P 
4 Bto Kt 5th 
5. Péeakes P 
>. Kt to Q B 3rd 


f 


Kt takes K Kt P 
P to K 6 ‘dis. ch 
B takes R P 

ned by Q 


Castles 
B to K Kt Sth 
Kt to Q R 4th K to Kt 3rd 
12. B to Kt 3rd B takes Q Kt | Mate in two 
13. P takes B Q to Kt 4th Kt 7th 
P , P K takes B Q to B 6th ‘ch 

Fe et ereTEnS tO, eeer ve ey 198. KttoKtard 8 to K ad 
This is the winning move The whole 
me is well played by the allies, 


9. Castles 
10. B to Q B 4th 
11. B to K 3rd 


is now threat 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
FENWICK-MILLER. 

Now that Easter is ‘‘ turned” we shall be able to tell what 
fashions are likely to be adopted. - Many ladies observe Lent 
by wearing black and very simple dresses, and the weather 
keeps the rest of the world in wintry attire till Paster. But 
now the dressmakers are beginning to be overwhelmed 
with work, for everybody who is going to have a new frock 
at all is thinking about it. I have already, from the 
vantage ground of. the journalist who is allowed prelimi- 
nary peeps at the novelties, told my readers many details 
us to what is to be in their new gowns, but it is now 
the moment to gather up the whole important question. 
Coats and skirts are to be still the most favoured 
*‘tailor- style,” and they do not differ from those 
of last year so far as the revers, the big sleeves, 
or the large buttons are concerned. But a last year’s 
coat is certainly dated to some extent by the basque. 
The new basques are much shorter and a great deal 
fuller than the old ones. This is the natural conse- 
quence of another fact—that the skirts are wider and stand 
out more. This is not the case at the exact top, for there a 
woollen skirt is moulded to the hips as clesely as the skill of 
the sartorial artist can manage; but a little below the waist 
the fullness is cut, and the backs are often stiffened by 
interlining, and fixed in full organ pleats or ‘* godets” by 
three pieces of tape or clastic, while the sides are also cut 
fuller than heretofore, and the bell shape of the skirt from 
the knees downwards is thus made pronounced. ‘The true 
tailor dress, however, has by no means an excessively wide 
skirt; it remains, as it must do to be a useful and practical 
walking garment, only of comparatively moderate width. 

In re gard to the more dressy gowns, there is an extreme 

effort on the part of the great dressmakers to get those 
skirts preposterously wide, and to bring in the dreaded 
crinoline by a sort of side tack—that is to say, by making 
the material fall so full and heavy round the ankles that 
some interior support becomes absolutely needful. In even 
those half-and-half dresses that are made of cloth or woollen 
material, but so smartly as to be fit for visiting, the width 
is great. ‘The handsomest dress that I saw going round 
the studios was worn by Lady W It was a blue serge, 
just made by one of the first houses in London. It fitted 
like a glove round the hips, but below it spread forth in 
fashion; and she confided to me, in a 
whisper, that it was held out at the feet by a piece 
of what she thought to be wood, like the stave of a 
barrel, that did not go all round but only across the 
front and sides, while the folds of the back were stiffened 
with muslin right up. She added pathetically that it was 
most uncomfortable—that it had been knoe king in the 
crowds against what my lady frankly described as her shins 
in a perfectly dreadful manner, and that she must have it 
removed. But I know smart ladies too well to believe 
eit i that she will do that or that her awful example thus 
given to the world will deter her compeers from a similar 
nat pi But a word to the wise is enough, and women 
who think that dress is made for them and not they for 
dress will take warning, and tell the tailors that at least then 
walking frocks must not be thus widened. The bodice with 
that skirt was of blue serge with a yoke of red velvet 
covered with chains of sparkling jet, beneath which came 
a dainty little pouch of silk in India shawl pattern, three 
big cut jet buttons trimming the pouch. 
fronts are the newest fashion in all smart 
many the front actually overhangs at the 
waist, the figure becoming visible nicely drawn in under 
the arms; in others, the bodice or blouse really closely tits, 
and there is a separate box-pleat put on down the front, 
falling loosely, to give the pouch effect. It is seldom that 
they begin, like the one above mentioned, below a yoke; 
‘a rule, the part is carried up to the throat. 
Ruffles, or side rosettes, or bows standing out at the 
back of the neck, are generally used to finish the 
collar ; close-fitting trim one is not in harmony with 
the width that prevails elsewhere in the outline of the 
whole feminine person just at present. Wide bonnets, huge 
sleeves, bell-like skirts seem to need a ‘fussy ” arrange- 
ment at the neck. Alternatively, however, you will see some 
fine silk and other smart material dresses made with wide 
sailor collars and no throatlet at all. If such a collar is 
adopted it must be extremely wide, especially over the 
shoulders, and may end at e ‘ither side of a pouch front; or, 
if the bodice is close fitting in front, the sailor collar should 
pass into a pleated frill or jabot of lace or silk muslin, 
falling from the throat to the bust or lower. s0x- 
pleats on bodices demand three or four big buttons to 
Finis h them off. Nothing is so pretty as paste ; they ure 
rather expensive, even small ones being half-a-guinea eac th 
if good, but they are elegant as a finis h toa light material. 
Chené silks—that is, having a pattern in many colours 
blurred over the surface of one tint—shot, and glacé silks, 
crépons in all colours and mixtures of colour, both as shots 
and as stripes, and silk and wool mixtures that are called 
by various fancy names, are the leading materials. 

As to evening dresses, the enormous and outrageous 
width of the sleeves is the great feature. The hodices are 
cut up very high on the hips, and come toa very short peak 
in front, much as they did some years ago; or some prefer 
to have a little panier draped over the 7, attached to the 
edge of the bodice, this beng brought in by the Warwick 

jall. But in any case, the sleeves are of a width unpre- 

cedented in the history of costume. They are puffs only 
to the elbow, and they droop well off the shoulder. Two 
very elegant Paris models shown me at Peter Robinson’s 
velvet as far as the centre of the bodice was 
concerned—-watercress-green in one case, yellow in the 
other—finished off at the bust with folds of velvet and 
embroidered down the front on the material with a stomacher 
of “jewels” very beautifully. The sleeves were of brocade 
in one case and in the other a shot glacé velvet, harmonising 
in colour with the centre ; they were made with a shoulder- 
the shoulder, and then there was a few 
inches’ space of bare arm, and the immense puff began and 
continued to the elbow. These: sleeves were, in fact, held 
out to that size by a crinoline inside them! A piece of 
narrow steel passed round in the lining just above the 
bottom. Firm though the material was in each case, it 
could not have supported itself without this aid. 
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MAYTHORN & SON 


BUILDERS OF CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF HIGHEST QUALITY ONLY. 








SOLE ADDRESS: 


GGLESWADE. 


ESTAB. 1842. 


One of the Best SELECTIONS of CARRIAGES 
in ENGLAND always on View. 





wv 


HUNDREDS OF | UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


s 


By Purchasing MAYTHORN & SON’S CELEBRATED 
CARRIACES only one moderate profit is paid and 


mo excessive rents have to be provided for, so 


U . . . 9 

‘ MAYTHORN'S BEDFORDSH U. : that, whilst securing carriages of the hest style : MAYTHORN'S SNGLE BR 4 

From 120 Guineas cash, or three annual payments of 2 . From 90 Guineas cash. or three annual payments of £33 each. 
2 Guineas each. and of uniform excellence, at least 20 PER CENT. Drawings and prices of DOUBLE BROUGHAMS on application. 


Drawings and Prices of SQUARE LANDAUS3 on application iS SAVED IN PRICE 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 








MAYTHORN & SON’S CARRIAGES can only be 

purchased direct from their works, and the necessity 

3 ee z for maintaining their world-wide reputation affords - mes x. Sev — 
MAYTHORN’S COUNTY VICTORIA. _ the best possible guarantee of their high quality. ~_ MAYTHORN’S. CEE-SPRIN A. 


From 70 Guineas cash, or three annual payments of : From 100 Guineas cash, or three annval payments of 
£225 15s. each. £36 15s. each. 


* 














Peke SS Na 
MAYTHORN’S FOUR-WHEEL LAD ES’ CAR. 
From 35 Guineas cash, or three annual payments of 
£12 17s. 6d. cach. 





~ 


™ MAYTHORN'S BELVOIR PHAETON. j MAYTHORN'S DOG-CART PHAETON. 
From 35 Cates “at, Sees snnual payments of 2 ‘, i Irom 42 Cees — annual payments of 








i Oy het game _ 
> ena a eg —— — ah ~ =: @esicoreswave 


— ~ - _— ‘ = 


MAYTHORN'S MALVERN DOG-CART. MAYTHORN’S RIPON BU ~ iaaanalin te 
Fron 30 Guineas cash, or three annual payments of From 50 Guineas cash, or three annual payments of Fr Be sd PANELLED RAINSFORD CART. 
1 ‘6s. cach. £18 7s. 64d. each. om a yy eons payments of 
. e each. 








__ ? \ 
, X\ . yy " a MAYTHORNSO | 
malin dil ~S + <=: F 2.) BIGGLESWADE. * 
AYTHORN & SON RES ha —~ A ccecesnee) 2. 
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MAYTHORN'S ADMIRED RIPON CART. GRAVI OIR CART. 
From 28 Guineas cash, or three annual payments of From #0 Guineas cash, or three annual payments of From 26 Guineas cash, or three annual payments of 
£10 10s. cach. £14 14s. cach. £9 15s. each. ‘ 





a wae : A , » ao Bp \ 
Se | “ 4 4 : a 
BIGGLESWADE! = e oe ae : J we tet x a, PEPE TSH. $° Sart. ¢ : 7 ae = ficcucoums 7 a =. —<y 
hh Re ae Ye =i SB = Q 23 ee Se! 
MAYTHORN'’S GENTLEMEN’ VOIR CART. MAYTHORN’S SQUAR MAYTHORN’S GENTLEMEN'S RUSTIC CART. 


lrom 28 Guineas cash, or three annual payments of " vee From 28 Guineas cash. or three annual payments of 
£10 10s. cach. From 35 Guineas cas. £10 10s. cach. ” 





LIGHTN ESS By the results of long study and the use of the best selected materials only, MAYTHORN & SON are able to produce carriages 

* much below the usual weight, which are at the same time thoroughly strong and durable, but they do not attempt to compete 
with the inconsistent lightness too often advertised, preferring to reduce the DRAUCHT of their carriages by scientific 
construction rather than lessen their dead weight at the cost of stability. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid to the requirements of FOREICN AND COLONIAL CUSTOMERS, and our stock of seasoned timber being 
one of the largest in England, with our special facilities for seasoning it, and the exceptional care we take that only the best and most thoroughly seasoned 
timber is used in our carriages, insures that they will withstand the ill-effects of the worst climates. 


INDIARUBBER TIRES fitted at most moderate prices. REPAIRS executed in the most thorough manner, and ESTIMATES furnished. ee ei 


DRAWINCS AND ESTIMATES FOR ANY CARRIACE REQUIRED FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. EVERY ’ ’ 
KIND OF CARRIACE IN STOCK, either finished or ready for finishing to order. From PB a mety improves LAsis’ | payments of 
£9 : 


Telegraphic Address: “‘MAYTHORN, BIGGLESWADE.” 7s. Gd. cach. 


MAYTHORN and SON’S Show-Rooms are close to Biggleswade Station, which is only a short and pleasant railway journey from London. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


I have often wondered why the Englishman with money 
and leisure at his command does not go more frequently to 
Spain during Passion Week instead of delaying, as he does, 
his departure for the Continent until the day before Good 
Friday. A week more or less of travel and expense cannot 
make much difference to him. If absolutely bent on 
spending his Easter in Paris, he may leave .Madrid early 
on Saturday morning and still be in the French capital on 
Easter Sunday afternoon. Meanwhile, he will have 
enjoyed for several days a sight which at the present time 
is pretty well unique in Europe. 


Tor I take it that Spain is the only country in Europe 
where an elaborate religious and social ceremonial, affect- 
ing all classes of the community, is still de rigueur during 
the week that precedes the great Christian festival. At 
any rate, though I have been in Paris, Munich, Vienna, 
and Florence at those periods, I have never witnessed any- 
pproaching those observances; and I have been told 
t 1 in Rome there is no longer the strict attention to 
them one cannot help noticing in Madrid. Ido not wish 
to infer that the modern Roman is less devout than the 
modern Madrilene, but the outward manifestation of his 
devotion has been affected by circumstances upen which it 


thing 
that eve 


is not necessary to insist. 

In fact, I am inclined to think that in Madrid the 
semblance of devotion is greater than the reality, especially 
n the part of the male portion of good society. Truly, 
I 1en—above all, the younger men—crowd in large 
umbers round the church portals, but they rarely go 
in that, except at the request or implied wish of 
le friend or relation. They have come to watch 
sex, who during Week wear without 
n the mantilla and the rosary round the wrist 
. And mind, not the lace mantilla, but the manti//« 
‘ of Goya’s time, with the part that droops on the 
shoulders and which is of bright red, blue, or yellow, 
trimmed with the English equivalent for which 
I must leave lady reader to find out for herself. The 
s th / ball worn by Carmen and other 

heroines of the drama when dressed in their best. 


Passion 


1 th till sn 


th: 


} 
Ish 


her humbler sister, seats herself o1 
stones, for in Spain the seats are 
ind invalids, oceupy 
proceeding on Don 
het role as a 
hasten to add 


nd Dota Sol, like 


» bar flag 
vy reserved for the aged 
I Phe humbk 

t does not prevent her from pl: 
wer during Passion Week, hn 

1e plays it for the benefit of the Instead of 
‘at home,” she holds her receptic of the 
uldings, and her friends and acquaintances are 

l to that effect by printed cards couched as follows 

. Sol will make a collection for the poor 
(‘ompostella on Maundy Thursday”; 01 
edes requests the pleasure of Don Emilio’s company 


who 
uut paying. 

! tvine 
it I] 
poor. 
ms in one 


at Santa- 


** Dona 
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'220, REGENT STREET, W. 
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SPOONS 


HER MAJESTYS 
SPECIAL WARRANT 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


Iriday between eleven and twelve a.m. at 


She will collect for the poor.” 


on Good 
La Incarnacion. 


‘**One should not look a gift horse in the mouth.” If 
ever the proverb applied, it applies to the donations scat- 
tered into the silver dishes of those fair mendicant sisters 
who appeal in batches—for they often operate in batches 
each batch at its own table. The moneys thus collected 
alleviate a good deal of misery, but I am afraid that the 
whole of the business, both of giving and asking, is prompted 
by vanity rather than by genuine charity, for the amounts 
collected are published by the fashionable papers, just as at 
a fancy fair: 


Lucky indeed the society leaders who happen to hold 
their receptions on the Maundy Thursday, when the Queen 
Regent and the young King, accompanied by the Court and 
followed by the whole of the female section of the aristocracy, 
make the round of the churches, on foot; for from 
Maundy Thursday at ten until Saturday morning—hence 
for forty-eight hours—all wheeled traffic is absolutely 
stopped, A deep silence reigns throughout the capital, the 
theatres are closed, and, wonderful to relate, there is no 
sound of either piano, mandoline, or guitar. Maundy 
Thursday is the only day throughout the year on which 
the Queen Regent shows herself in the streets of Madrid 
under such conditions. When the promenade is at an 
end the ladies not ‘in waiting” are taken home in 
litters, to be ready once more at three o'clock, when 
the grand ceremonial of the Zavatorio takes place at 
the Palace. 


The ‘* washing of the feet” of two dozen poor people, 
twelve men and twelve women, takes place in the Hall of 
the Columns; at least it did in the late Alfonso’s time. The 
King was assisted by his mayor domo mayor and by the 
grandee of Spain ‘in waiting.” The domo mayor 
carried the silver basin, the grandee the towel; the King 
did both the washing and the drying. Alfonso XIII. is as 
vet too young forsucha task, and his mother takes his place. 
The poor people selected are dressed in new clothes from 
head to foot, which garments, of course, become their own. 
After that they are entertained at dinner; the Queen 
Regent waits upon the women, the young King tries to 
wait upon the men. The gentlemen ‘in waiting” bring 
in the dishes, 


mayor 


After the dinner, everyone repairs to the Carrera de 
San Geronimo to see the handsome Madrilenas, who from 
the Puerta del Sol to the Cortes have the road « ntirely to 
themselves, the men standing on the pavement. During the 
forty-eight hours to which I have already referred, in con- 
nection with the welcome absence of the piano, no church 
are rung, but there is a kind of wooden bell, called 
the carraca, and at its sound the women doff their lively 
olours and repair to church again, this time dressed in 
black. At ten o'clock one could safely discharge a whole 
battery of artillery in any street of the capital without 
hurting a living soul. The streets are absolutely deserted. 


bells 
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On. Good Friday there is another royal procession, but 
not on foot. On that day the Queen Regent grants her 
royal pardon to those whom the law has condemned to 
death. If there be several of these the Queen Regent can 
use her prerogative of making a choice, and, I believe, 
without, reference to the suggestion of the law officers of 
the Crown. After the procession the Prado is crammed, 
but, as on the previous day, the city assumes a dead-like 
uspect at ten. 


Twelve hours later the city wakes up with a vengeance. 
There is a deafening sound of bells and of musketry. The 
Madrilenes hail one another with ‘‘ PResurrerit, Alleluia !” 
and begin to prepare for the event of the year, next day’s 
bull-fight, the first of the season. The carpets—priceless 
ones in many instances—that have adorned the balconies 
since the Friday afternoon, when there was an ‘‘ at home” 
at every house of importance, have their beauty still further 
enhanced by artistically plaited palm branches, which were 
purchased on the previous Sunday at the doors of the 
churches. The branches remain fastened to the railings of 
the balconies till Palm Sunday comes round once more. 





MEMORIALS OF IZAAK WALTON, 

The tercentenary of Izaak Walton’s birth, which took place 
two years ago, has produced a good result. That prince and 
father of anglers, and most charming of writers, has been 
honoured with a memorial in Stafford, the town of his 
birth, and in Winchester, where he died; London alone, 
where he lived more than twenty years, has been back- 
ward. Now, however, 2 window has been erected to his 
memory in the Church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, and 
a marble tablet has been placed on the outer wall of the 
church, facing Fleet Street. A more appropriate spot 
could hardly have been chesen. Walton lived for 
many years at the corner of Chancery Lane, and 
was an overseer of the poor, a sidesman, and a vestry- 
man at St. Dunstan’s. During his residence here, he 
lost his wife and seven of his children, and their deaths 
are recorded in the registers of the church. From that 
Chancery Lane house probably he often made his way to 
the river Lea to carry on his favourite sport: while his 
classic work on angling was published first in 1653 by 
Richard Marriott in St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, Fleet Street. 
The central light of the window contams a full length 
figure of Walton, copied from the statue made by 
Miss Mary Grant for the great in Winchester 
Cathedral. Below is Walton again seated at his table with 
his books and papers, while in the side lights are portraits 
of some of those eminent men whose biographies he has 
given us in his delightful ** Lives.’”” These are Sir Henry 
Wootton, his great friend and angling companion; and his 
brother - in-law, Bishop Ken; and Dr. John Donne, at 
Rector of St. Dunstan’s, himself a Dean of Old 
St. Paul's. The other portraits are of George Herbert, 
Dr. Sanderson, and Richard Hooker. The window wes 
unveiled by Mr. W. Bailey, the Master of the Ironmongers’ 
Company, of which Izaak Walton was a member. 
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Breakfast Dish, with Spirit-Lamp, 
’s”’ Plate, 27 5s. 


Afternoon Tea-Stand, with Plates for Bread and Cake, 


21 15s. Sugar-Basin, Cream-Jug, and Pair of Sugar-Tongs ; in 


Finest Cut Glass Biscuit or Bon-Bon Box, “ Queen’s” Plate Bread-Tray, new design, 30s. 4 
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QUEEN ANNE MORNING ROOM. From the SPECIMEN “INTERIORS” in HAMPTON & SONS’ CATALOGUE. 
Wall Panelling pine, primed for Painting, 2s. per foot super. ) Table in Solid Mahogany, 75s. 
wants and Overmartel do. ee a8 guineas. ) omsegese Serocm, Gon wee tapestry panels, £9 15s. 
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Cabinet in Solid Mahogany .... oe 19 guineas. / Set of Brass Fireirons, 12s. 6d. 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES for Furnishing Single Rooms or Entire Houses prepared FREE OF CHARGE on receipt of Client's instructions or Architect's specifications, 


HAMPTON & SONS’ BOOK OF INTERIORS AND FURNITURE SENT WHEN ONLY ONE OR TWO ARTICLES ARE REQUIRED, SEPARATELY BOUND DEPART- 
FREE ONLY TO APPLICANTS WHO CONTEMPLATE FURNISHING, MENTAL SECTIONS, SHOWING THE GOODS SPECIFIED BY THE APPLICANT, ARE SENT. 
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Established 30 Years. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Exactly fifty years ago John Baldwin Buckstone wrote the 
well-known drama known as ‘*‘ The Green Bushes.” It 
probably gave the name to what has so often been despised 
and foolishly execrated as ‘* Adelphi melodrama.” It was in 
1845 that Madame Celeste played Miami, the devoted Red 
Indian huntress; it was in 1845 that this Adelphi 
heroine stood on the bridge with her beaded dress 
ind her fowling - piece, prepared to show that a 
‘Red Skin” had as much womanly feeling and tender- 
ness in her as any ‘* White Skin” that was ever born. 
‘The Green Bushes” contained a cast of giants in 
those days: Celeste, the famous O. Smith, and Selby 
divided the serious interest, — the purely comic scenes 
were safe in the hands of Paul Belford and Edward 
Wright. Not many playgoers born since 1845 can 
have failed to see ‘* The Green Bushes.” Edward 
Wright, worn out in health, was succeeded at the 
Adelphi by John Lawrence Toole; and as for myself, 
I el t old Adelphi drama played by 
John Billington, Hennetta Sims, John Toole, 
dford n later on, by a newer genera- 
that contained Mrs. Bernard Beere, Miss Mary 
ind Mr. J. L. Shine. The wheel of life spins 
and f find that the dear old Adelphi, so often 
il despised, is not forgotten by the dramatists 
Mr. Franklin Fyles and Mr. David Belasco 
inade an ingenious and admirably effective amalgam- 
f **The Green Bushes” of Buckstone and *: The 
~~ know” by Dion Boucicault. I don’t blame 
cause out of the old and excellent material they 
a capital play, ** The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
ious blend of the Red Indian idea in ‘ The 
ud the military excitement in Boucie: ault s 
ucknow.” Miami is here with her devoted 
the brave young Englishman, and Jessie of Luck- 
re with her historic ery, ‘*‘ Dinna ye hear ?”’ when 
in a dream she prophesies the oncoming of the 
vers in the supreme hour of peril. 

success of.the New Adelphi play is made by Miss 
illward and Mr. William Terriss. I often wish that 
my brother critics who are so convinced that melo- 
nd os Ack Iphi art _—_ med among the dramatic 
rt oe f iven would study the art of acting a 
bor of fo weing their thunderbolts against the 
of plays. They tell us, with their airy self-con- 
gifted supe riority, that we are 
1 well-acted play that does not 
and exclusive catalogue, and 
» never a word to say about the 
spectators as much as the 
Terriss are dismissed in 
vhole of the criticism is 
realism in connection 
id that the General 
ald never have left his post of duty to 
ind that this, that, or the other 
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would never have happened; but we hear no word in OBITUARY. 
praise of the acting of Miss Jessie Millward and Mr. 
Terriss, who whenever they are on the stage stir the 
pulses of their audiences. 


Mr. George Thompson, of Pitmedden, Aberdeenshire, the 
founder of the Aberdeen ‘‘ Clipper” line, on April 11, aged 
People may like melodrama or dislike it, but surely ninety. He represented Aberdeen in the Liberal interest 
they can pay a little more attention to the acting that from 1852 to 1857, and was Lord Provost of the city for 
is evolved from it. Miss Millward represents a fine three years. ; ; 
female character. She is the daughter of a_ soldier, The Rev. Richard Chew, one of the founders of the 
and has inherited from him discipline, obedience, and United Free Church, of which he was president twice, on 
sense of command. But with all her firmness and April 12. 
decision of character, she never ceases to be a thorough Herr von Wolffgram, Minister of the Principality of 
woman. Accident has affianced her to the wrong man Lippe, on April 11. 
out of the two who have sought her hand. But she does Mr. J. Lawrence Gane, Q.C., M.P., to whom reference 
not eer oF ss a - = of : —_ bides - is made elsewhere, recently, aged fifty-seven. 
time. She does not hesitate to place her love to the : ’ : 
most extreme of all tests, for wien the man she loves is = George H. Strutt, of Belper, a generous donor to 
accused of cowardice and treachery, she sends him on an Derby, on April 14. 
absolutely forlorn hope to prove his bravery and 
devotion. In the very highest form of drama it would 
be difficult to find acting more tinged with inspiration The Rev. Dr. M‘Cutcheon, President of the Methodist 
than that of Miss Millward in the great act of the College, Belfast, on April 14, aged sixty-nine. 
play. She is doomed to death. The miserable little Professor James Dwight Dana, a well-known American 
encampment is surrounded by bloodthirsty foes. She has oleuiied April 13 
waited and watched with the strongest men. She has re ae ; 7 
tended the sick, ailing, and dying, and now she hears that Colonel John Anthony Cowen, C.E., brother of 
in afew minutes she will not be slain but preserved for Mr. Joseph Cowen, ex-M.P., on April 14, aged sixty-four. 
outrage. Then it is that she asks her father to blow her Captain Allan Laing Peebles, who was fatally wounded 
brains out sooner than encounter this savage horror. on April 14 while bridging the river Panjkora, in Chitral, 
Why then do they complain of melodrama, when melo- aged twenty-seven. 
drama gives an actress such a chance as this, and when - = 
melodrama shows all the women assembled in the theatre 
that women in the supreme moments of life can be as The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Com- 
plucky as the best of men? Why do they complain of pany announce that they are making special arrangements 
melodrama when we see Mr. William Terriss as the hero for the Epsom Spring Meeting, so that trains may be dis- 
of it, no theatrical spouter or ranter, no exponent of the patched at frequent intervals from both their Victoria 
worst form of art, but acting as well, with as much com- (West-End) and London Bridge (City) stations direct to 
posure, restraint, and nervous force as if he were playing their racecourse station on the Epsom Downs near the 
Romeo or Mercutio ? Grand Stand. Passengers will also be booked through 
It would be a pity if the comic scenes of an Adelphi from Kensington (Addison Road) Station, changing at 
play were doomed to extinction by careless casting. They Clapham Junction into the special fast trains from Victoria 
afford immense amusement to the majority, but for the to the Epsom Downs Station. The Brighton Company 
first time for many years they have been regarded as also give notice that their West-End Offices, 28, Regent 
valueless. It is a great mistake. The comic scenes of an Street, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Tra- 
Adelphi play have either to be very well done or omitted falgar Square, will remain open until 10 p.m. on 
altogether. There are no half measures. But when we see Monday and Tuesday, April 22 and 23, for the sale 
them so carelessly done and ineffective, so absolutely desti- of the special tickets to the Epsom Downs Race- 
tute of humour, thethought suggests itself, Are there really course Station, at the same fares as charged from Victori: 
so many good actors and actresses walking about and seeking and London Bridge Stations. Tickets to the Downs Station 
employment when we see at one of the best theatres in may also be obtained at their City offices, 6, Arthur Street 
London amateurs who would scarcely be cast for a good Fast; and Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; also at Cook’s Offices, 
part at St. George’s Hall cast for parts that are essential Ludgate Cireus and Euston Road; Gaze and Son, 142, 
to the well-being of the play ? The brothers Gatti have Strand; Myers’ Offices, 345, Gr iy’s Inn Road, and 1a, 
been lucky enough to find a capital play, which is bound Pentonville Road; and Jakins’ Offices, 6, Camden Road, 
to be popular, and will tide over the time until Mr. Haddon 99, Leadenhall Street, and 30, Silver Street, Notting Hill. 
Chambers and Mr. Ralph Lumley are ready with a suc- In addition to the arrangements for special passenger 
cessor to ‘The Fatal Card.” It may be the taste of a traffic from London to Epsom and back on the race days, a 
‘Philistine’’ to admire melodrama, but I find far better special train for horses will leave Newmarket on Monday 
acting at the Adelphi than at the theatres devoted to and Tuesday, April 22 and 23, at 7.45 a.m., via Liverpool 
the new and unwholesome plays that we are recommended Street and the East London line, direct to Epsom, arriving 
to admire. it 11.10 a.m. 


Professor Emil Taubert, son of the well-known 
musician, and a German poet, on April 10, aged fifty. 
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EXQUISITE COFFEE 


Immensely better than usually obtainable, 14, 16, 18, @& 110 a4 lb. 


Everyone who knows the Luxury of a Delicious Cup of Tea or Coffee, and who studies 
Economy in Household Expenditure, deals with the 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY 
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r-clily em core ea ya eee ee pay y i BZ stamped on the interwoven cross-straps once 
— y SS EN H| xX f : . 
£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. £5. Sine ne oo oe ie Bei nl a 4 gov in every yard. 
msan necr tionen med to ord shronow pete alance, ¢ ystal is . \ . 
he : FROM ALL IRONMONGERS AND 


The CHEAPEST Walt LEVER I damp,and 
FURNISHING DRAPERS. 


£25, A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. ‘sc tiglty GOLW CHAINS and SEW ELLEN. 
and Shield, Three JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Coleen ¢ I ate 5 der Seaenk Cheah 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 





“MY FACE {IS MY FORTUNE, a SHE SAID. 
WA K E LE: 4) 


CAMELLINE 


Ld 
For THE Complexion 
¥ 
® Recommend WAKELEE’S CAMELLINE, a liquid which also 
M Iss E] I EN i ERRY commands the approval of the most eminent physicians and 
; chemists, because it is perfectly harmless and non-poisonous. 


WAKELEE’S CAMELLINE does not conceal 
Nv me. JAN E HA DI N G and cover over blemishes, but imparts to the com- 
, plexion that healthy, youthful appearance so rarely 
possessed by adults, so envied by every lady, and so 
M rs K E N DA .. quickly missed by observers of sterner mind. 
e , It also removes all traces of sallowness, 
roughness, wrinkles, and other cutaneous 
NM me PATTI defects, and immediately restores to the skin 
s y) its natural softness and purity of 
colour, while the closest inspection 
M rs BA N Cc RO FT fails to reveal any application. 
- b It supersedes all face powders. 
C. W. RANDALL, San Francisco, Cal., Sole Proprictor. And many Others, Price 2s. 6d., of Chemists a Perfumers. 
British Dépét: 46, Holborn Viaduct, E.C, Trial Samples Free by Post. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. £2000 each to eighteen nephews and nieces; and other _ the personal estate amounting to £28,553. The testator 
. ated 3 \ - legacies. ‘The residue of his estate he gives to his brother states that his wife is provided for under deed, and he gives 
jh —* " Sigg tage rey tt ms Mr. J. T. Arkwright. an annuity of £200 to his daughter, Daisie Ellida Worsley 
Sheffield, brewer, who died on Noy. 14, was proved at the The will (dated July 24, 1894), with a codicil (dated Roberts. There are also some other bequests. The residue 
Wakefield District Registry on March 12 by George Henry Jan. 28, 1895), of Mr. George Alexander Anstey, of 103, of his property he leaves, upon trust, for the said Amy 
Hunt, James Haynes, and Richard Wigfull, the surviving Harley Street, Cavendish Square, who died on Feb. 18, was Magdalene @’E — Schultze, for life, and then for the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to proved on April 3 by Major William Frederick Anstey, the children of his late cousin, Major Henry Roberts, in equal 
£150,055. The testator bequeaths £250 each to the son, Captain Reginald Freeland Yonge, R.N., Hugo shares. é : 
Sheffield General Infirmary and the Sheffield Public Rippmann, and Thomas Sansome Preston, the executors The will (dated Dec. 22, 1892) of Mr. John Livesey, of 
ve and Dispensary; £200 to the Chesterfield and for Great Britain and elsewhere, except South Australia the Reform Club, and 105, Pall Mall, who died on March 7, 
North Derbyshire Hospital ; £100 to the Jessop Hospital and New Zealand, for which places separate sets of executors was proved on April 2 by Clarendon Golding Hyde, the 
for Women, Sheffield; and he forgives to the Sheffield, are appointed. The value of the personal estate amounts sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting 
Rotherham, and District Licensed Victuallers’ Protection to £54,525. The testator gives legacies to children, grand- to £21,345. There are various legacies of money and 
il Benevolent Association a debt secured upon mortgage children, and other relatives, executors and _ trustees, stocks and shares to relatives and others; and the residue 
fland at Dore. He also bequeaths £10,000 each to Mrs. servants and others, and makes provision for his daughter of his property he gives to Mrs. Eliza Mary Rawlins. 
Maria Evans and William Bush; and legacies to his Mary Louisa Page. The residue of his property of every The will (dated Dec. 15, 1892) of the Hon. Mrs. Isabella 
executor, Mr. Hunt, brewer, travellers, chief clerk, fore- description in Great Britain, South Australia, New Dutton, of 16, Halkin Street West, who died on Feb. 27 
man maltster, workpeople, gardener, servants, and others. Zealand, and elsewhere is to be divided into five equal was proved on March 28 by Isabella Mary, Lady Simeon, 
The residue of his property he gives to Mr. R. Wigfull parts, and he leaves one of such parts each to his sons, the daughter and sole executrix, the value of the personal 
his cashier, Mr. J. Haynes, in equal shares. Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Henry Anstey, Harry Anstey, estate amounting to £22,041. The testatrix gives £2000 
dicils, of Mr. Ferdinand William and Major William Frederick Anstey; and one each upon each to her niece Mildred Mary Blanche Mansfield, the 
, Ryder Street, trust for his daughters Agatha Harriet Scott and Julia daughter of her brother Sir Charles Edward Mansfield, 
Sibylla Yonge. Various advances to, and amounts and her nephew the Hon. John William Mansfield, the 
covenanted to be settled on children, are to be brought son of her brother William Rose, first Baron Sandhurst ; 
into hotchpot. and the re ‘sidue of her property, whatsoever and whereso- 
dated ever, to her daughter, Lady Simeon. 


ith three co 
J.P., Warwickshire, of 22 
) died on Feb. 14, was proved on April 3 
mas Arkwright, the brother, and Walter 
ig the nephew, the executors, the value 
personal estate amounting to £74,213. The testator The will (dated June 19, 1891), with two codicils 
ths £200 each to the Warneford Hospital (Leaming June 19, 1891, and Aug. 20, 1892), of Mr. Frederick Bertie The will (dated July 7, 1894) of Mrs. Martha Holds- 
10 Warwick Dispensary and Cottage Hospital, and Worsley Roberts, of Balmoral Uitenhage, Cape of Good worth, of Barclay House, Eccles, was proved on Feb, 25 at 
the Derby Infirmary Building Fund; £5000 to his sister Hope, who died on Jan. 8, 1893, was proved in London the Manchester District Registry by her two sons, th 
Mrs. Clowes ; £5000 to his niece and god-daughter Rachel on March 26 by d’Arcy Bannerman and Miss Amy executors. The gross value of the estate amounts to 
Hunte ; £3000 to his nephew Walter Augustus Wigram ; Magdalene d’E — Schultze, the executors, the value of £15,480, and estate duty amounting to £518 has been 
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GREAT MARLIM CGH sSTREI 


G. E. LEWIS’ § GUNS & RIFLES 


_BAVS TAKEN HONOURS handily A saows 


Par 1878; Sydney, 18 9 and 1880 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” —_ ee 
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] if . Z Mj, GY Lv : - ~ Telegraphic Addres 
4 i j. Wijjoyy ty y , : : “ Peri.d, Birmingham.” 
' C4 c. E. LEwis's “ ARIEL” CUN. 


THE ARIEL 








(OLDEN HAIR I ; AUREOLINI 


nar b Ir f ' 15 Gutnc as. J f 


| Lae iy j “M4 Mi. AS HAMMERLESS, FROM 20 GUINEAS, 
” i Usk GUNS AND RIiFLt READY 
FOI 


STOCK OF SPORTING 
*R DELIVERY, IS THE LARGEST IN ENGLAND 
t fd 


Rowlands “+ “tne J —— 
Macassar © “Stair | BEATE s 


Oil _—-a Specially -for- Children ae 











SURE, SAPE, AND PFE ‘TUAL 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 














The Lancet says 
e counsel the public to drink 


MONTSERRAT@ (if) ynzaschinosza 


Lime-Fruit Juice Bg the Kine of all 


wherever and whenever they list. It is a far more whole- 


some drink than “7 form of alcohol.’ ( (2 - ll 

A teaspoonful of Montserrat I -] uit 1 na small glass ¢ of water, taken on . {© ] ueurs: ; 
4 } 

ron 


———— Terre errr Tree 


Spring than a large quantity of medi- 


cine. sit conta but a : On . ~ ling for i pint bottle Not an expensive experiment fl 
beverage in id everyweere. Deepen ent Gees London Agent: EVITALI, Winchester St.,E.C. 


Good also as a b 
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(you GHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 





| mapa HITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


BROWNE’S 


D* JI. COLLIS S 
( aah ORODYNE Vice-Chance Hoy sir W. Page Wood 
publicly in Court that Dr. J ollis Browne was un- 
‘le abt diy the inventor of Chlorodyne that the w tory 
re the defendant Fiee nar was <deliberately untru and 
vretted to say it had been sworn t See the * ‘Times,"* 
) A 13, 1864 


DE J. COLLIS BROWNE’S |] 
CHLORODYNE -The Right Hon 


Earl Russell com- 


municated to the College of Physician and J.T Daven rt that 
he had received inf rmation to t that te aly remedy 
of any service in cholera was ‘Chloro dly ne * Lancet ,”* 
Dec. 31, 1st 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLOROD) NE Extra fr ry B Medical ‘limes,”’ 
ane. 13 Is prescribed by » thodox practitioners “Ot 

would not be thus sing ealeriy yd spular dha it not supply 


a want aud till a place 

D* J. COLLIS sSROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNI is the best and most certain remedy in 

i 


gh Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 





]) ® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a sin cure it 


Diarrhwa 


Cholera, Dysentery, | 


BROWNE’S 


| Rh. J. COLLIS 
CHLOBOD Te 


( AU PION None genuine without the 
word Dr ( Bre Chi rodyne on the Government 
my ive ve iete in medi o ay companies each 

j Sole Manufactures D AVI NPOR i %. Great | 
! 1 St Bloomsbury Sade n Sold in Bottles, Is. 14d., 


el reet 
1., 4s. Gd., and Ils, 


Customers’ old << 


Dressing-Case | 
Fittings made 
as new and 
adapted for 
use in bags or 
cases of 
latest designs. 












Prices from | 


oe £8 10s. 





CATALOGUES NS Fitted 
as Lady’s or 


Gentleman’s Case. 


Post Freer. 


DIMESSING-BPAGS and CASES of NEW 
VANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 


ACTUAL Makers of Finest Quality 
SOLID LEATHER TRUNKS, 
PATENT WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 
PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKETS. 


DREW & SONS, rscamuer sincus, 


ERARD Esto. 1780 eo 


DESIGNS at 


ROYAL 


t. Marlboro’ St 
London, W. 


18, G 


PIANOS 








COLT’S 
NEW ’95 MODEL, “455 CAL. ARMY 
AND TARGET REVOLVER IN ONE, 


TAKES THE REGULATION SERVICE CARTRIDGE 


No pistol shoots more wcurately, quickly, or is as 
Every pistol guaranteed 


lurable in construction 
buying a military, match, 


Everyone should try it befor 
or frontier revolver 


COLT’S MAGAZINE LIGHTNING 
REPEATING RIFLES AND CARBINES, 


9» Cal., for Rook, Rabbit, and Target Shooting. 
No country house should be without 


COLT’S U.S. GOVERNMENT 
NEW ARMY AND NAVY REVOLVER. 


COLT’S NEW POCKET EJECTOR 
REVOLVER is the best made. 
Price List Free. 


COLT’S FIREARMS MFG. CO., 


26, Glasshouse Street, Piecadilly Cireus, W. 


“A CHARMING SCENT.” 


H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


pc wins On. 
WHITE ROSE. 


“The Sweetest of Sweet Odours.” 
Delightfully and delicately fragrant. 
BEWARE OF <r e 


ATKINSON'S omy’ “GENUINE. 

Perfume, Toilet Powder, Soap, Tooth Powder, 

Sachets, & all other specialitie 3 with this 

“charming” odour, of all Dealers throughout 
the World & of the Manufacturers 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, Old Bond St., London. 





(REGD.) 








Supplied to the 
QUEEN and 
Royal Family 


Cure for 


Indigestion. 
Ne 











what is 


- HOVIS,” or if 


sending sample 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining 
“ HOVIS” 
the cost of which will be defrayed , lo 


supplied as is not satisfactory, please write, 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘‘ Hovis” do so for 


their own profit, Beware! 











THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 





Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 









A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


“Two pairs of boots hned with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—with 
which tt is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 

le success, In fact, the marvel- 
s produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mune who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, mformed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man‘ had not dicd out 






FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETG. 





















In Use all over the Globe. 





















‘COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
COMPLETE BALDNESS. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; weightless no 
wiggy appearance, 


Instructions for 
Self - Measurement 
application, 


SPECIALISTS FOR end 


fur Ladies and G 


Every Design in Laidlic 
Artificial Hair for 
Fashion and Conventence 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


GE OPM a 2 POST FREE, 
(C. BOND & SON, 





546, Oxford St., 
London, W. 





SWEET “SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


2 May be obtained xy 


+, Of any Chemist or aS 
Sm _ Perfumer. 49 
Ond grree* 


| EPPS’S 
- COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
Tea-like). 
The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
















pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—*Cocoaine,”’ a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 


of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 
| Its active principle being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the system 


Sold in packets and tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


| r HOVENDEN’S 














| Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 


Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 


an Consequence of imitations please note that 
NONE IS GENUINE ONLESS bearing our 
Name and Trade Mark on Label. 
To be had of all Perfumers, Chemists, &c. 
WHOLESALE- “ome? Pag th NDEN & SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., C1TY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 





JUNO wo ee VERY BEST. 


RIGID. 
LIGHT. 
SWIFT. 
New Season Li ot 
JUNO Cycle eo 
Cycle Sundr now 
ready, and sent Post 
Fre any par 
f the world Ma 
chine hipped 
all par Roadste 
Racer vdi and 





Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd. 
5 & 76, BIS rays SGATI WITHOL T, LONDON 
kre 


JUNO guaranteed 


7 EXQUISITE MODELS, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


THE 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
CORS ETS 


Will not split in‘th n ir 
in the Fabric. Made in » Whi ite, Black 
and all the Fashiona Co rs and 
Shades in Italian WA th at in 


| also i t hitary 
Woollen Cloth. 41. 11, 611, 711 
per pair and Bit. 
CAUTION,—Every Genuine Y Py N Corset Is 
Stamped. 


Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 








Three Gold Medals. 








BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Che alhkyy whotiscmo 


Congee Chore — 


Lancet. 
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paid. After legacies to grandchildren, friends, and servants, executors, the value of the pena estate chili is a ani nendie member of the Evangelical party. He 
the testatrix leaves all her real estate and the residue of to £6918. has only recently been taking action in connection with 
her personal estate to her two sons in en shares, The will of Admiral Richard Henry Stopford, of 44. the difficulty which has arisen in Spain owing to the visit 
The will (dated June 1. 1891) of Mr. James Roherts« . Atbion Street, Hyde Park, who died on Ieb. 18, was proved of Lord Plunket, Are bishop of Dublin. It was only the 
Anderson. of the Bedford Hotel. Cov nt Genie nn. who dict on April 2 by Christopher Smyth, one of the executors. the other day that Sir Thomas was present at a meeting to 
on March 3, was proved on March 30 by Porches value of the personal estate amounting to £351. support the Archbishop with regard to this ~~ Tr, and 
Colonel Mainwaring Jones and Robert Walters, the 3 frequenters of May Meetings at Exeter Hall are familiar 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to with the worthy Baronet’ s solid common-se nse. itt remains 
£7604. The testator bequeaths his heavy gold ring with We have for many vear _ n accustomed to the ornate to be'seen whether he will prove accept: ible in a colony 
the initials J. R. A. in diamonds, and his Russian metal oratory of Sir Frederick L, eighton at the Royal Academy where the re are many Roman Catholics but his nameought to 
snuffbox to the trustees of the Garrick Club, with good banquets, so that this year’s func tion will seem very strange recommend him wherever the English language is spoken, 
vishes for the prosperity of the club, of which he had been without his picturesque presence and florid eloquence. A brief season of Englished—in contradistinction to 
member for forty-eight years ; an annuity of £100 to his But, now that his work is all finished for the approaching English—opera commence lat Drury Lane on the Saturday 
son, James ; and other legacies. The income of the residue exhibition in Burlington House, the President has obeyed preceding Easter. On that night ‘The Bohemian Girl” 
is to be paid to his daughter, Mrs. Kate Pratt, for life, and the mandate of his physician by leaving England for a two drew «a crowded house, and ‘“* Faust” on Bank Holiday 
at her death he gives £500 each to four grandchildren. inonths holiday abroad. It is. expected that Sir John night was equally successful; ‘ Carmen” was also per- 
He leaves the whole of the ultimate residue of his estate to Everett Millais, R.A., will reign in Sir Frederick’s stead on formed on the night of April 16. Madame Fanny Moody 
he divided equally between the il General Theatrical the delightful occasion when polities are laid aside and art and Mdlle. Olitzka so far shi ure the honours of the season. 
Fund, the A tors’ Benevolent Fund, and the Dramatic and and literature come to the surface in post-prandial speeches. Madame Moody having taken the parts of Arline and 
Musical 8 Fund. Sir John will not come into any striking competition with Marguerite, and Mdlle. Olitzka those of the Gipsy Queen 
the President, for the former's speeches never smell of the and Carmen. The orchestra is decidedly above the 
average, and the choruses are tolerably spirited. To some 
“ork Terrace, R mamate. who died on Feb. 12, was proved The ap pointe nt of Sir Thomas F\ we ‘ll Buxton to the absurd minds. however, the Englishine of such operas as 
n April 2 b oratio Edgar Jecks, the brother, and Governorship of Western Australia is of interest to ** Carmen” and * Faust’ must always remain tinged with 
Miss Clara Marie Forrester Jecks, the daughter, the ecclesiastical circles as well as political, for Sir Thomas some of the “ of the grotesque. 








Che will of Mr. Charles Albert Jecks, formerly acting- 


nager at the Adelphi Theatre, of 55, Strand, and 5 imp. 








AND SOUTHIL COAST RAILWAY 


©THE BEST TENT FOR AFRICA IS BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S| papa, 


> April 22, to Saturday April 7. inclusive.—Special Season 


WINTER SEASON, DOUBLE- ROOF RIDGE TENT, Tickett, Eoudhin to Bastbourue, availabhe for one weeks Ist Cl 


_—_——— Cheap Return Tickets will be issued from London by certain 
Trains on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, April 19, 20, and 21, t 
Eastbourne, available for return by any Train, ace ele 
up to the evening of Saturday, April 27. ‘ Fares, 16 
Cheap Day Return Tickets will be issued ot 
April 24 and 26 from Victoria, 9 
on (Addis 
on and Chelsea 
ew Cros Norw 
Croydon, aud Purley. Returning 
10s. Gd., 6a 


i FsoM | RACES, April 23 and 2 rhe only 
) >the Epsom D . Sta‘ion w Race-( ree. th 
route t taces, ij y w BRIGHTON 
sedi Brida Vi ria en gtonm (Addison 
helsea, Clapham Ju i Ne as, & 
TRAINS will ran dis t wom and 
ondon Bridge mag he ria fr m 11.35 a.m. t 
calling at Clapham Juncti i ’ ection with Trait 
nusington (Addison Road) Station ‘il 0 mn 
Returning from Epsom Downs from 4t 
wom Town Station fr m 4.50 p.m. to6 pm 
RES to ance Fore Single, 4s. ; Return 7s. ¢ 
Sir ul.; Return, 8 
TRAINS at Ordinary Ist, 2ne 
ondon Bridge and Victori 
11.20 a.m., and from Ken 
* may be 
t above Railw ' 
woking and Inguiry om ' 
el Buildings, and thes 
p.m. on Monday and Ti 
Phese icke 
nquiry Office 
Nore Tickets te 
r t available t 


MADE FROM GREEN ROT-PROOF CANVAS. standin sa stant 
AS SUPPLIED T 
ORIENT COMPANY” : PLEASURE CRUISES Mr. H. M. Stanley, Sir F. de winton,  Rhout. Wissmann, Rev. Mr. Ashe 
Stell THE ADRIATIC, & Mr.H.H.Johnstone, Captain Stairs,R.E., Bishop Hannington, Rev. Mr. Comber, | 
a g Age ng Spiz The Congo State Government, The Imperial British East Africa Company, &c. 
j HILIFPEVI B ter H.M. Commissioner, H. H. JOHNSTONE, writes: _Surgeon-Majer PARKE wrote, March 28, 1893: 
ction Ee e serviceable or thoroughly good ‘I lived under canvas almost continually from 1887 until 
1893.”" we emerg ged from Africa with Emin Pasha in December 
Te ide.” 


yourself, Aug. 16, 
Order for Tents ly n i y yours are the bes “ts m 


PRICE LIsTs on APPLICATION. 
STRONG CAMP BEDSTEADS, CHAIRS, AND CAMP FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS. 13" :.0 000 ution 


all Parts of the W’ 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Lro, 2, DUKE ST, LONDON, 9. == 


nel 22 Wig 
Lis Free 


. ) ; 
2 sg, ° . ° 
9 ee ON Se Shy Oe ([HOMAS OETZMANN and C0.'S PIANOS, 
@ e Thor Oetzmann and ¢ lei it t le ¥ t t 
lerstumd that they are Pianoforte Manuf ire ily, aml th 
© avendev Naterv | "GZ, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON 
OETZMANN f 27, Baker Street 


Manufactory: 1 7G & 177, STRAND, LONDON. seer DP Tanings te. 8 IRE, rt per MONTH 


heape ily d pianos by all the beet 
ers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO 8. 27, Baker Street, W 


WAY. 18 "ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, | NO MORE ASTHMA from this moment. | ' o~ Bd 
CRUISES 1) Awarded one hundred thou OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W 


|: IRTNIGHTLY YAC HTING t{UISE ORGANS, &., RETURNED FROM HIRI |< t francs, Gold and Sil : A rr 
fa Hen penny Waetemty. v ge 1 N? MORE ASTHMA Jeina mrai admitted to be JIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 


STEAMEI 


Sold throughout the Country. 


Medals. ar t i 
wnrtsalled Oetzmann and ¢ easy One, Tw r Three Yea 


Sy 


“KING 

- , Particulars gratis and post fre rom ing g e Cheapest House in nd ~ 

DR. CLERY MARSEILLES TR ANCE sree Years stem is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. s 
‘ortman Square 


NI GS FER Big». 


OOPING COUGH. : 
oor! ({00D SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 


ttl HOPI nd ¢ Soetinent ‘ a _ 4 within three ‘ f ¢ fa er cla be uke fi 
| al , j ue. Vincent Mtreet. ( : atior ' i “I st free. - D'ALMAINE and co ‘Pomp 
i LANT i slasgov -- Years). § nsbury ement. E.< Open till 7 CROUP. Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constr i 
; SOCHTER'S 2pPPp VRROCATION ; ed new ones. GREAT SALE Wands and Cotte 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. | lo priced new ones. GHEAT SALE. Grands and Cottages. 


d Ko DI U 1 GEN TL E ME N’ aA UNDER- THE celebrated effectual cure without } 4. a B nd f a ~~ aaa Catalogue All Pianos packed 
‘ f- Hose, ¢ a7 Nesale Agents, W. | “THOMAS ORTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W 


Queen Vic 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS - 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT | EDWARDG ont S08 ist 
names are engrave = 4 n the Government Ste 2 ic * G a : 
wrtce 40, por Hot YCEUM.—KING ARTHUR. ByJ. Comyns 


eee BENSON'S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, Vip af Chemists Poe [YCEUM.—KING ARTHUR, By J, Comyn: 


ww HIRTS FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. Grea t reign Cigars at London. 0 R. Genevieve Ward, and Miss Ellen Terry “Masi by Arthur Sullivan 
> - ‘ the anuf f FORD'S le W., 228. per 100 (and upwards). Samples 5 for Is. (14 Stamps —, VERITAS HAIR i Scenery and Costumes designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Box 
—~ — —— , ae supe Atti Six f Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily 10 to 5, and during the performance 
r twenty-eight years it has never failed to rapidly | goats alao booked by letter or telegram 
It arrests falling ses luxuriant ss 


OVEREIGN REMEDIES FOR SKIN ERUPTIONS estore gre me faded hai | It ist lye, but a genuin 
rrov s permanent and harmless tis nota dye, but « oe e ‘ESTE S J : 
i cmanen® & : Chemists, & Circular I ALT s¥’ S T HE A T R E, LEI E} I ER , QT ARE. 


To cure Eezema, Skin lestore n cases, 108. Gd., of Hairdressers, Chemists, 
Eruptions, Irritation, e panes and Manager. Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY t 
Pimples, Blotches, Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS gy Street, W.; VENING at 8 AN ARTIST'S MODEL. Preceded at # b 
Uleerated Bad Lees. and City Road, I Lond DINN bk FOR rwo MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.2 


Ne . Ri = " . 
ores, Ringworm, Ac., use TE R R Y’ s T HE: A TR E. - Sole Proprietor, 


CULLWICK'S SKIN OINTMENT X BLOOD TABLETS. 7% LAmIES. | Tite sasegety HENRY Dah 
RALDIC OFFICE ridewide ' , | Thursday next April 25. snd Every Es ». THE PASSPORT 
“ Either Oint: lid. 1 , ‘ - All the most beantifal women use a Light ¢ medy by iL Stephenson and w y ardley Box Office 
ligree { Ie, 3d. from MARTIN, Cheinist SOUTHAMPTON. — CREME SIMON ee 
Mme. ADELINA PATTI says: “ Hare found it OOR E AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
very good indeed ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, W. Nightly a 


<a ATED A ESSES N VELLUM. \ : 
. . 7 N my For all irritations of the skin it is nnequalled FIGHT x MATINEES on MON DAY Ss. WH gp bgne dt and 
. CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUG — disappear a SATURDAYS at 2.0. Enthusiastic recept the new holiday 
| i if by ma rogramme rriens ial 2s “and Is "Bo gs at Tree 
‘ hI STI D STATIONE] Y CU L LE TON’ S Paris: 12, nas Groxes Ratellere. ' = neral Manages Mr. Lawrence Brows 
. LONDON: Mertens, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.f 


PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourg. Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, and Stores NJAGARA HALL, St, James's Park Station, 
Snccesst il in the World 


nt, m 


‘ 
rs 
REAL. ICE SKATING te ! ect ndition 


T. CULLETON, street, London, W.C- '§ Celebrated Perfumes Daily, 9.90 to 1, 3 to 11.90, 

= aaa GimbiLtt ED.PINAUD VIOLET OF PARMA ) THEODORA § | AS | re Mi A FIRST-CLASS Phun iti ALL DAY 

| a te Ap tt . . ra INORA BREON! AIDA 9 ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALI 
ISLINGTON 


sitet Se ty, "kA aes | |B) PINAUD'S QUININE WATER BRONCHITIS & WHOOPING GOUGH 7 .y aorse' SHOW (32d Anuar, 


J. TAYLOR t Baker Street, Lor W 





‘ 


f 
y, Limited 


2UTLER'S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — ZEMATONE, gt ne as nenllen ays 
ra gee ED.PINAUD® IXORA SOAP [fre isi a Chemie pi er bx, | etn ts Ln 


KN 
GUITARS, BANJ < MAN DOLINES. CLARINETS FLUTES 
CORSETS, DRUNS, é umple box sent post free on receipt of four penny te amd Double Maseses Herees, Ginate tars 
stamps, to gnyone mentioning this Paper undems and Les aping 


VIOLINS, with Bow ( 2s... 30s... 40 to £m , : ~ olug 
F nd oy all Fire — a7 « 2 
29. HAYMARKET, LONDON, and DU B L IN Wholesale R 'HOVENDEN & SONS. - ; O. FANYAI & CO.. Price Lists on application t 
Special Terms given t Societies aud Bands. Established 1926 90, Great Russert Srxeet, Lonpoxn, W.C. R. VENNER, Secretary 
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‘SCRUBB'S..:2.AMMONIA) 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 

Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 





Mape 1x Turer Sizes, at 


10s. 6Gd., 16s. Gd., & 25s. 


Facu 


mile. 





ed Face 


14-carat Gold — therefore never corrodes 
Iridium-tipped — therefore never wears out. 


The Latest Camera for Glass Plates. 





MAAN i—— 

















Instantly ready for use 3 
Writes continuously for many hours Restores the Colour to Carpets. Can be changed into Film Camera by the | 
Economical — outlasting 20,000 steel pens. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. substitution of ’ Roll Holder for Double j 
Saves £15 in steel pens and inkpots. thy ° Dark Slides. Weighs only 2 Ib. | 
Ink in reservoir always limpid— no evapor- By 1s. Bottle for six to ten Baths. as ADVANTAGES: 
“ y | ° htness, C tness, P. ility, 

ation. YZ Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. ae a eo | 
FO? WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY U3 » Ease and Rapidity of Manipulation. 

PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. ey | SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, S.E. Prices from £3 3s. to £4 10s. 

We only require your steel pen and hand- rt eee 

_We only require your steel pen and hand- MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. — Aaa 


Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
application 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


| ——— 





Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
| a SOLD EVERYWHERE. 115-117 Oxford St., LONDON. 








“Manufacturers of the celebrated “‘Kodalz.”) 
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93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR 96A, REGENT ST., 1. Ji \ L oO be aS Ee’ Ss World-known Specialities for | — 
- beautifying the Complexion. 5 THE 
ro. SKINS ONFIRE = E ae P " BEEMAN S  oniainar 
i sector AU DELYS 0) LOHS Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
1” thy) Relieved by L ? % A Delicious and 
oe 4 RA OHSESL 5 
ge qecuTicu ul ; : s ILY MILK OL @ > Lasting Confection. 
4 ~ in White, Pink and Cream. e | CURES INDIGESTION 
I For preserving the beauty and youthful freshnes 0 and sea-sickness. Pui u> 
t of the skin. a in ld. & 2}d. package 
> , - If be cannot obtain it 
ied = m | of dealers, send stam 
. : WEST |: Ng ge 
Read) 5 adding ld. extra to 
, Se. jy \ “**Z7LOHSE’S LILY SOAP.\) ~ |5 , eee testament 
~~ 0) Delicately scented and emollient, keeps the =z TH ‘ 
\ e 0 S)) complexion fresh, smooth, and rosy-white. - | - a) Byogrove House, Mecten, Su:tey. “—_ 
KINS ON — with torturing, disfig- | 4 UV) 469005 5 os m . 
uring eczemas and every species ot itch- ’ GUSTAV LOHS a . $ 
ing, burning, and scaly = and | nee | BERLIN. 
relieved by a single app ication anc speedily Perfumer by Appointment to H.M. the Empress Fredevick 4 
cured by CUTICURA when the best physicians | ‘ a oe ederick. 
hospitals, and all other methods fail. Creator of the celebrated Maiglockehen GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 
. “ e world. Price, CoTrcurA, 2s. 3d.; : » vif iculty in Expectoration. Asthma, \Servous 
pat rcrghonstin we 2, Sormer hone eae ie See, Sernneey. | | See ee Seen. Was 
1, King Edward-st., Newgate-st., London, E.C. ‘ | Cigarettes, is. 9d. per box ail Chemists, or post 
' free Wilcox, 239, Oxford-St. London, W, 


“ Hew to Cure Every Skin Disease,” post-free. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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BOULTON & PAUL 


HORTICULTURAL NORWICH. 


BUILDERs, 


CONSERVATORIES 
VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &., 
DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 


























; NEW ILLU STRATED CATALOGUE 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 











Dr. LAVILLE'S LIQUOR. 


rLY HARMLESS 
UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR 
THE CURE OF 


GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
[WO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 
FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 

ee AL 


THE 








lik 
FRANCIS CLOSI 


Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, 


or post free, from F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn | 


Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Deseriptice Pamphlet, containing Testimonials, 


; 


| a 


THE ILLU 











IN 
AND BOXES 


IN TUBES, 


LLOYD'S 222... 
| THE ORIGINAL EUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. 
The Label of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printed 
with Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground. 


R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought 
the business, with the receipt, trade-mark, and goodwill, 
from the executrix of the late A. 8. Lloyd. The genuine 
is now manufactured only at their Factory 


From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 
Wholesale : » HOVENDEN and SONS, 


BERNERS ST., W., and CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 





STRATE 
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“CIGARETTES 


THE BEST THAT EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE 


ls W YORK 


PACKETS OF 20 


OF 50 & 100. 





MASTICATO 


THE 
PATENT 


R. 


16 
BLADES 


OFF FOR FORK 
<< iW 
ONE. 


OW FORK 


To use in place of Knife for preparing chops, steaks, and 
all roast or boiled meats for mastication, by mincing and 
pulping same on your warm ate, and so pocnerving all 
the nutriment. No dinner-table is c mplete without the 
Masticator. It is invaluable to the Aged, Young € aitéven, 





and all suffering from Weak Digestive Organs, or those 

who eat quickly. It will last a lifetime, being made of 

fine German Silver, and Electro-plated. Price 5s. each, 

complete in box, post free to all parts of the world from 

G. B. SMITH & CO., 9, HORAC E ROAD, FOREST GATE, 
LONDON, E. 

Hundreds of unsolicited | Testi vonials received from P inces downwarda, | 


speaking in the hest terms he Ma 


-TRELOAR?’ S 


TRELOAR & SONS, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 











POLISH. *’ Zs ae 


| 





INDURATED 
LINOLEUM 


made 
yor rn is m 


in new hon 
yt print on | 
ordinary cloth, bes goes 
mate wear off 
On a flat, even floor, this Indurated Linoleum will, 
WEAR ALMOST FOR EVER. Price 


e yard 


Is a _ nted article, is 
app! designs Che 
surface, as is the ri 
right through the 


yriat 
ast in 
rial, so that it cannot 


in fact, 


for us to 
ured 
uring, and is far | 


das’ te Price 


ially made 
and « 


attern shown is spec 


nt oak parquet floor, annot be pro 


elsewhere ; it is the newest in col 
in advance 


4S per 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


of any yet produce » design 


square yard. Borpers Extra 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


‘THE ,QUEE N” 


1s Pod he sitat ymmending its 
Cabinetmaker 


ROAD SEEFFIELD. 





ROBINSON & GiEeaver, 


Hone 


Grand Diploma of 


APRIL 20, 1895 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


BAROMETERS, BINOCULARS, &c. Useful and 
Ornamental, ONE GUINEA AND UPWARDS. 


Special *’ Illustrat ea F rice List of Instruments suitable for Presents 
fre 


y wat to all pasts of the world 
Scientific "Taslrament Makers to the Queen. 
38, HOLBORN oa 
Branches: 45, CORNHILI P ‘ENT STREET 
Photographic Studios 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy o 


HIMROD’S 
CURE : ASTHMA 


Estab tin he a me arly | ® quarter of a ee entury 























BELFAST. 


, Edi 


IRISH CAMBRIC 


T 








Saurples and Illustrated 
Price-Lists Post Free. 





IRISH [ DAMASK Rae eee in kins 


; Strong Huckaback 1 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES py of ‘LINEN. ‘COLLARS, CUFRS, an = SHIRTS. 


SONS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
BROADWOOD 


JOHN and 
PIAN( IFORTI 
SALE, HIRE, the rHKE YEARS 


° 
SYSTEM 
hand Pia: fort 
)WOOD and SONS 

us). Lor 


2 ll 


eacn 5 "Kitel nD “Tat 


n. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and 
the Empress Frederick of Germany 


BELFAST. 


CLOCK 


STREET 
Lever Watch 


JOHN WALKER, WATCH 
° ~_ ® P 
and 2), KR 


and 
77, CORNHILI +ENT 
rnhill,”’ Silver ¢ Keyless with 
rom 


pL 


= = 


GuaranTeeo For 3 YEARS 


NO PACKING 
NO WASHERS 
iI NO LEAKAGE aM 
i) SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES BY |||) 
PLUMBERS& IRONMONGE RS, 
__ANDBY THE 








HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


TESS OF writes 
f Benge rs Fo Not 
ng, but my 


only am’ I «tite 





‘I cannot resist telling you 
renovated by a cupful every 
denghts ter is taking it and - finds. great -benefit.’ 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by all Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
LONDON 


\nvalids and the Aged 


MOST DELICIOUS. 
NUTRITIVE 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 

‘I consider that, humanly speaking, Benger’s Food 
I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 
* Benger.’ 


A Lapy writes 
saved baby’s life 
nothing until we began the 


of the marvellous 


me} eo] p 


For Infants 


—— 


ndon Medical Record 


AND DIGESTIBLE. 


entirely 


He is now rosy and fattening rapidly.” 








195, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Dan 


s, in the County of London, by 


Incram Breoruers, 198, Strand 


resaid 


SatTugvay, Arrit 2, 1895, 





